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ABSTRACT 

Described in the booklet are program guidelines for 
serving trainable mentally retarded students in California public 
schools. Considered are the effects of changing public attitudes and 
legislation on program development, and reviewed are legal provisions 
regarding financing, identification, assessment , and placement of 
trainable mentally retarded students. A section on physical 
facilities covers such aspects as location and building 
characteristics. Analyzed are general characteristics of trainable 
retarded pupils, and suggested are' criteria for instructional 
grouping. Discussed are essential training goals, including 
development of personal and social competency, and specific 
curriculum planning areas, such as self-help and communication 
skills. Program evaluation components are said to include assessments 
of. products and the delivery system. (CL) 
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FOREWORD 



We who have chosen education as our profession are in the busi- 
ness of helpmg people, of giving them new visions of their world 
.and of themselves, and we have much responsibility in tliis respect 
*for both handicapped children and those who are not handicapped. 

California can be proud for having led the way in providing 
educational programs for handicapped children. However, we know 
that the current program offerings must be improved and expanded, 
because approximately 150,000 of our 460,000 handicapped chil- 
dren are not provided any form of public education. Approximately 
48,000 handicapped children with special needs are on waiting lists 
to be served m our special programs but are not yet being given the 
special help they need. Many more children are in need of special 
programs, but they have not yet been screened for placement. 

To meet the needs of these children, we have developed a plan-a 
vision of what we believe must be done in California. The California 
Master Plan for Special Education was designed to provide a quality 
educational program for aU of the state's mentaUy and physicaUy 
handicapped children. The plan was developed by the Department of 
Education in cooperation with teachers, school administrators, 
parents, and children from throu^iout the state who worked 
cooperatively to identify the strengths and weaknesses of the existing 
special education programs. 

The master plan, which seeks to equaUze opportunities for all 
children in need of special education, represents both a conclusion 
and a commencement. It is the culmination of many months of 
planning and effort; it is also the commencement of a sweeping new 
direction of comprehensive planning to meet the educational needs 
of exceptional children. 

One new dkection we are taking under the plan is to use a single 
designation, "individuals with exceptional needs," for aU children 
receiving special services. However, during the transition penod 
between now and the fuU implementation of the master plan, we 
must continue to mamtain programs under the current provisions of 
the law. And since the law refers to programs for the trainable 
mentally retarded, we in the Department of Education have a 
continuing responsibiUty to provide information and direction for 
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programs wit|i the TMR label. Thus, we are making tliis publication 
available fop those of you entrusted with the important responsibility 
of providing educational programs for those who are severely 
handicapped. 

Let us hope that what we do here hi California in the mid-1970s 
will open new roads tomorrow for the individual who has special 
needs. 1 want for those children well chosen paths that give them 
warm feehngs of love and understanding. I want to do what ^ ^^an to 
erasure that they are given opportunities to be rewarded for whatever 
initiative and skill they are capable of contributing to their society. 
Let us keep reminding ourselves that we are here to help these 
children and that the best help will come when we touch them with 
understanding voices and patient hands. 




Superintendent of Public Imtmction 




PREFACE 



The public schools of California have had more than 20 years of 
experience in providing special education for trainable mentally 
retarded pupils. The special education program was established, and 
has continued to develop, on the basis of the following fundamental 
principles and objectives: 

• Equal and quality educational opportunity is a right of trainable 
mentally retarded pupils the same as for any other segment of 
the school-agp population. 

• Trainable mentally retarded persons can be identified, and their 
special needs can be determined and met. 

" • The education of trainable-mentaliy retarded pupils must be 
comprehensive, with attention and effort directed to the fullest 
development of all potentialities for personal and social 
maturity within a sheltered environment. 

• Educational outcomes are most significant whenever trainable 
mentally retarded pupils are trained in situations that allow 
them to test their learnings in real-life endeavors. 

• Effective normalization of trainable mentally retarded persons 
into the social and economic structure of their communities^ 
requires interagency as well as interdisciplinary planning and 
programming. 

Adaptive Education and Program Components for the Trainable 
Mentally Retarded in California Public Schools is a revision of 
Programs for the Trainable Mentally Retarded in California Public 
Schools (1966), which was prepared by Fred M. Hanson, Flora M. 
^^43dyrand the late L. Wayne Campbell. The present authors, James C. 
^-^fedwards and Virginia Templeton, have extensively reworked the 
\ contents of that earlier publication to bring the information up to 
\ date in an orderly and readily usable form. 

\ This publication is concerned specifically with the adaptive 
Education of trainable mentally retarded pupils; and it should be 
helpful to both administrators and teachers in planning, initiating, 
operating, and evaluating programs for the trainable mentally 
retarded. Its use should result in the development of instructional 



programs that (1) provide the opportunities that these pupils need; 
and (2) ensure a uniformly strong program throughout the state. 

Although intended primarily for use by school personnel, the 
material herein should serve as a convenient reference and helpful 
guide for parents of trainable mentally retarded children and for all 
public and private organizations and agencies concerned with the 
well-being of these children. 

Chapter VI, "Evaluation of Programs for the Trainable Mentally 
Retarded," was excerpted from a paper written by Professor Harry 
V. Wall, Chairman, Department of Special Education, California 
State University, Los Angeles, as part of a contract under the 
Education for the Handicapped Act, Title VI, Part B, to develop a 
framework of instruction for educable mentally retarded pupils. 
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CHAPTER I 

Adaptive Educational Programs for the 
Trainable Mentally Retarded 

Until recent years only a smaU percent of the trainable mentally 
retarded were admitted to pubUc scliools. These children appeared to 
some people to be permanently incapable of profiting to any extent 
from the regular curriculum of tlie elementary scliool. 

Since 1950, however, a concerted effort has been made to 
establish programs for the trainable mentally retarded in the nation's 
public schools. The movement to open tlie pubUc schools to 
trainable mentally retarded pupUs is part of a larger plan to ennch 
the Uves of aU mentally retarded persons by bringing tliem into fuller 
participation in the activities and services of their local communities. 

Changing Attitude of the Public 

The changing attitude^ of the pubUc toward mentaUy retarded 
persons is one of the most significant social trends of the second half 
of the twentieth century. Indifference and rejection are giving way to 
collective concern and positive action. Tliis clianging attitude is due 
largely to the parents of the mentally retarded, acting first as loosely 
organized groups at local levels and, since 1950, actmg as well- 
organized units of the National Association for Retarded CliUdren. 
Many of these parents made it clear tliat they wished to keep tlieir 
trainable children at home and that they panted these cliildren 
enrolled in the tax-supported pubUc schools of] tlie nation. 

In the past, enrollment of deviant chUdren in pubUc school 
programs was predicated on tlie assumptions tliat tlie cliildren (1) 
were educable and could profit from a modified type of academic 
program; (2) had potentialities for becomingieconomically indepen- 
dent; and (3) had the abiUty to acliieve a liigh degree of social 
competence and to function independently. T]iesem)nditions do not 
prevaU m the case of trainable mentally retarded cliildren. Current 
educational poUcy and practice have accepted tlie principle that all 
children, whether or not they have the potentiaUty ot becoming 
economically self-sufficient, have a riglit to participate in learning 
experiences geared to tlieir specific needs. Because of tliis change in 
attitude the pubUc schools have extended tlie range of tlieir 
provisions to mclude programs that meet tlie growtli and develop- 
ment needs of trainable mentally retarded pupils. Movement toward 
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tliis goal was leinforced by the Presidents Panel on Mental 
Retardation speaking through its Task Force on Law: 

A rnujor principle of the American school system is tree education for all 
children. Many state constitutions guarantee each child the right to basic 
educational opportunities at public expense. These mandates do not 
specincally exclude children because of physical or mental handicapping 
conditions. Obviously, retarded children require special educational services 
and programs if they are to receive opportunities equal in value, if not in 
kind, to those received by normal children. The responsibiHty for applying 
this prmciple has been placed upon the local school systems with stimulation 
and support being provided from the state and federal governments.^ 

Entitlement to Free Education 
The right of every trainable mentally retarded pupil in Calit'OTnia 
to education or training is ensured, as follows, in California Edu^^tion 
Code Section 6920, as amended by Statues of 1972: ( 

tvery mentally retarded, physically handicapped, ur multiply handicapped 
pupil, as defined in Section 6870, is entitled to training or an education free 
uf charge in the public schools of this state. 

Landmark Legislation in the Development of Programs 

The tirst signiticant legislation in California dealing with public 
school programs for trainable mentally retarded pupils was passed in 
1951, permitting offices of county superintendents of schools and 
governing boards of school districts! maintaining elementary schools 
to establish special training classes fol* such pupils. 

In 1952 the California Legislatur^ authorized the creation of the 
State School Building Aid Progrkm for Exceptional Children, 
Througli trhis program impoverished school districts became eligible 
to build and equip classrooms for physically and mentally handi- 
capped pupils. Generally, 50 percent of the cost of the facility has 
been assumed by the state where qualified local educational agencies 
have built physical facilities for trainable mentally retarded pupils. 

Since 1952, when the public schools began to receive ^ate support 
for special classes, the program for trainable mentally retarded pupils 
has expanded steadily. Enrollment grew from 376 pupils in 33 classes 
in 1952-53 to 2,000 pupils in 183 classes in 1958-59. These figures 
represent an increase of over 43 1 percent hi the number of pupils 
enrolled in special classes during that period. 

Authorization for the operation of special training classes was 
extended on a permissive basis to high school districts in 1959. 
Between 1 959 and 1964, enrollment in special classes increased by a 

^Report of the Task Force on Law, Washington, DC: The President's Panel un Mental 
Retardation, January, 1963, p. lu. 
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total of 2,207 pupils in 1.99 additional classes, a growth of more than 
110 percent in enrollment and of over 108 percent in number of 
classes. 

Beginning in 1964, school districts under cei^ain conditions were 
mandated to provide special programs. In cases where the school 
districts were not required to provide tliese classes, the oftices of 
county superintendents of schools were mandated to do so. As a 
result of the mandate, enrollment in special classes climbed in one 
year from 4,207 pupDs to 5,252 pupils, an increase in enrollment of 
more than 24 percent. During the same period, the number of special 
classes increased by over 26 percent, from 382 to 484 classes. 

Work experience education programs were first authorized by 
legislation in 1959. In 1969 the Legislature authorized the estab- 
lishment of occupational training program^to provide vocational 
training to those pupUs not capable of the more independent or 
competitive type of vocational training experiences. 

The George Miller, Jr., Education Act of 1968 encouraged local 
districts "... to develop programs that wUl best fit the needs and 
interests of the pupDs, pursuant to stated philosophy, goals, and 
objectives." (See' Education Code Section 7502, as amended by 
Statutes of 1970.) It also included specific provisions for the 
development 'and enforcement of courses of study by the offices ot 
county superintendents of schools and school districts operating 
classes for the trainable mentally retarded as defined in Education 
Code Section 6903. 

Legislation was passed in 1971 to provide for the estabUshment of 
one or more pilot programs for the education of trainable mentally 
retarded pupDs between three and five years of age, and in 1972 the 
Legislature authorized the offices of county superintendents of 
schools to provide sheltered workshop programs for mentally 
retarded and physically handicapped pupils. 

Along with the legislation to serve trainable mentally retarded 
pupDs in the pubUc schools of CaUfomia, legislation was also passed 
to shift the emphasis of care and services from the state hospitals to 
appropriate facilities within the communities. Althougli improve- 
ments have been made in the opportunities offered to trainable 
mentally retarded pupils by CaUfomia communities, a need still 
' exists in almost every local area for day care services, nursery school 
classes,! sheltered workshops, activity centers, and cUnics. Those 
communities developing such services and faciUties must give full 
consideration to the programs offered by the pubUc schools so that 
the need for preschool and postschool services can be determined 
accurately. 

ERIC ^ 



California must provide a place in the education system and in the 
community where every individual is able to develop and grow to xhe 
limit of his capabilities. Each trainable mentally retarded person is an 
individual, entitled to the same rights to and respect for jais dignity as 
any other person. 



J CHAPTER II 

Legal Provisions Governing the Special Education 
Program for the T«ii noble Mentally Retarded 

Education Code Section 6901, as amended by Statutes of 1972, 
defines mentally retarded pupils as follows: 

"Mentally retarded pupils" means pupils under the age of 21 years who 
because of retarded intellectual development as determined by individual 
psychological examination are incapable of being educated efficiently and 
profitably through ordinary classroom instruction. 
For education purposes mentally retarded pupils enrolled in 
special classes in the public schools are classified as (1) educable 
mentally retarded; or (2) trainable mentally retarded. 

Educable mentally retarded pupils are defined in Education Code 
Section 6902, as amended by Statutes of 1972, as mentally retarded 
pupils of compulsory school age "... who may be expected to 
benefit from special educational facilities designed to make them 

' economically useful and socially adjusted " 

Education Code Section 6903 defines trainable mentally retarded 
pupils as mentally retarded pupils who': 

do not come within the provisions of Section 6902, who are six or 
more, and less than 18 years of age and who may be expected to benefit from 
special educational facilities designed to educate and train them to further 
their individual acceptance, social adjustment, and economic usefulness in 

their homes and within a sheltered environment 

Given the necessary training, trainable mentally retarded pupils 
can learn to help themselves and to contribute useful services to 
others. The levels of social competence required to perform these 
two functions are within the reach of piipils who meet the critena of 
eUgibility for placement m special class|;s for the trainable mentally 
retarded. j 

Mandate to Establish the Specilil Education Program 
The program for the trainable mentaUy retarded shall be estab- 
Ushed and maintained by local educational agencies as provided for 
in Education Code sections 895-895.1 0 and 6904. 

Provisions have been made for eStabUsliing cooperative arrange- 
ments among districts educating trainable mentally retarded pupils; 
such interdistrict agreements may be entered into after reportmg to 
the Superintendent of PubUc Instruction tlirougli the offices of the 

ERIC . T 
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county superintendents of schools. The provisions for establisliing 
and maintaining special schools and classes for trainable mentally 
retarded pupils are summarized in Table 1 . 

Financing of the Special Education Program 

Tlie Education Code provides a legal basis for financing educa- 
tional programs for children enrolled in the pubUc schools of 
California. The revenue needed for educating children in regular 
classes is obtained from three sources: (1) district funds raised by 
local taxes; (2) basic/state aid; and (3) state equalization aid and 
other supplemental aidl Funds for educating mentally retarded pupils 
in special schools and ^classes are provided from these funds in an 
amount per unit of average daily attendance equal to that paid per 
unit of average daily attendance in regular classes. An additional 
special education program apportionment from the state is available 
for meeting any excess expense incurred in maintaining these special 
schools and classes. The regular funds and those of the special 
apportionment constitute a guaranteed support level for each class. 

Transportation 

School districts and offices of county superintendents of schools 
may receive reimbursement for the cost of transporting trainable 
mentally retarded pupils to and from special day classes during the 
preceding fiscal year. (See Education Code Section 1 8060.) 

Advance Apportionments 

Whenever any school district establishes a special training class for 
trainable mentally retarded pupils, the governing board of the school 
district may apply to the Superintendent of Public Instruction for an 
advance apportionment. Tliis application must be made prior to 
September 1 of the year in wlaich the special class is to be 
established. (See Education Code sections 6914-6919.) An advance 
apportionment is not available to the office ^ county superinten- 
dent of schools that establishes a special training class for trainable 
mentally retarded pupils. 

Identification, Assessment, and Assignment 
of Trainable Mentally Retarded Pupils 

The laws of California relating to the education of mentally 
retarded pupils place the major responsibility for identifying these 
pupils upon the school psychologist. The laws and regulations 
establish standards for the identification and assignment of trainable 
mentally retarded pupils. The policies and procedures developed 
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from the laws ensure that each pupil will receive a complete and 
individual evaluation and that proper educational assignmejit v/ill be 
made for the pupil. 

Screening and Referrals 

Each of the offices of the county superintendents of schools and 
each school district responsible for maintaining programs for the 
trainable mentally retarded should maintain an active screening and 
referral process, and regular and periodic surveying and screening of 
the school and community populations should be carried out. A 
comprehensive search for potential trainable mentally retarded pupils 
should be an integral part of every special education program. 
Procedures for implementing searches should include (1) developing 
and disseminating descriptions of trainable mentally retarded individ- 
uals; (2) planning and implementing appropriate inservice training to 
help teachers and specialists to become competent in identifying 
possible trainable mentally retarded pupils; and (3) continually 
developing more effective ways to identify trainable mentally 
retarded persons. 

The procedures for referral should be clear and simple so that (1) 
tlie proper courses of action aie obvious and readily accessible to 
parents, teachers, specialists, social workers, nurses, or regional 
centers wishing to make a referral; and (2) educational assessment and 
programming for the cliild can follow with a minimal time delay. 

Tlie results of the identitication, assessment, and evaluation 
procedures should be related to various aspects of the cliild's 
development, including the following: 

• Sensory motor development 

• Cognitive development (intellectual capacity) 

• Language development 

• Health and physical development 

• Social and cultural development 

• Self-concept and identity 

• Lack of learning 

• Levels of vocational potential 

Written Permission for Psychological Examination 

No pupil shall be placed in any special education program unless 
he has first undergone a complete psychological examination 
administered by a credentialed school psychologist. (See Education 
Code Section 6902.085, as amended by Statutes of 1972.) Written 
permission to administer such an examination must be secured from 
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the paren- or guardian during a conference in wliich the following are 
discussed: 

1. Complete mformation as to the reason for the mitial reterral 

2. Nature of the psychological evaluation 
3 Types of tests tliat may be administered 

4. Use of confidential mformation as provided for m Education 
• Code sections 10751, 10757, 11801, 11802, 11804, and 11805 

Individual Case Study Information 

A case study shall be conducted for eacli pupil being considered 
for placement in a special education program for tlie trainable 
mentaUy retarded. Tlie case study sliould include information about 
the following (Education Code Section 6902.085): 

1. Educational history and school acliievement (if appropriate) 

2. Psychometric assessment 

3. Social, economic, and cultural background 

4. Adaptive behavior 

5. Developmental history 

6. Peer relationships 

7. Health history ^ 

8. Psychological adjustment 

9. Other pertinent information that could influence the recom- 
mendations by the admission committee / 

Criteria for Determining Eligibility 

THe ^teria to be used in determining the ehgibihty of a cluld for 
participation in a special education program to];. 
mentally retarded are set forth, as foUows, m sections 3441 and 
3441 1 of Article 3, "Special Training Schools and Classes tor 
MentaUy Retarded Minors Descril?ed in Education Code Section 
6903," in Chapter 3 of Division 3 of the Cahfornia Admimstrative 
Code' Title 5, Education: , . . r. 

3441 Standards for Individual Evaluation Required for Admission, llie 
standards for individual evaluation :set forth in Section 3401 shall be met In 
addition, the affirmative recommendation of the local admission conimittee 
shall include a determination that the minor comes within the toUowing 
criteria hereby required to be met. 

(a) General. The minor does not come within the -provisions of Education 
Code Section 6902. 

(b) Physical Condition. The minor is: 

(1) Ambulatory to the extent and in such physical condition that 
no undue risk to himself or hazard to others is involved in lus 
daily work and play activities; 

(2) Capable of being-trained- in -toilet habits so he can develop 
control over his body functions. 

Er|c 1j 
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(c) Mental. Emotional, and Social Development. The minor i^: 

( 1 ) Able tu communicate to the extent that he can make his wants 
known and to understand simple directions; 

(2) Developed socially to the extent that his behavior does not 
endanger lumseh'and the physical well bemg of other members 
of the group: 

(3) Hmotionally stable to the extent that group stimulation will 
not intensify his problems unduly, that he can react to learning 
and/or training situations, and tiiat his presence is not inimical 
to the welfare of other children. 

3441 , 1 . Pilot Program for Minors Between 3 and 5 Years of Age * 

(a) Standards for Individual Evaluation Required for Admission. The 
standards for individual evaluation set forth in Section 3401 shall be 
met. In addition, the aftlrmative reconunendation of the local 
admission committee shall include a determination that the minor 
comes within the\tbIIowing criteria hereby required to be met, 

( 1 ) General, The minor does not come within the provisions of 
Education <^ode Section 6902. 

(2) Age. The mjnor is between three and tlve years of age. * 

(A) Phy.^ical Condition, The minor shall: 

1, hjave the potential to initially participate in at least 
one aspect of the program without harm to himself 
or others in the performance of daily activities, 

2. Have the potential to be trained in toilet habits, so 
he can develop control over his body functions. 

^t5>>^entaK Emotional, and Social Development, The 

minor shall: 

L Have the potential to be trained to communicate 
and make his wants known, 

2. Have the potential to develop socially to the extent 
that his behavior does not injure himself or disturb 
the physical well being of other members of the 
group, 

3. Have the potential to develop emotionally to the 
extent that group and/or individual stimulation will 
not intensity his problems unduly, and that his 
presence is not inimical to the welfare of other 
children. 

(b) Each school district operating a pilot program pursuant to subsection 
(a) ot this section shall submit periodic evaluations as and when 
requested to do so by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall submit reports on the 

^ eftlcacy of each pilot program to the Legislature, 

*Provisiuii-s of StMiate Bill 1575, approved by Uie Governor on July 11 1974 
termmate pilot programs and authorize special education programs on a j^tatewide basis for 
severely mentally retarded pupik three to tlve veto's of age. 
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Psychologist-Parent Conference 

Following the required psycliological evaluation, the school 
psychologist wlio conducted the evaluation shall hold a conterence 
with the parent or guardian or his designated representative to 
discuss the recommendations to be made to the admission commit- 
tee. (See Education Code Section 6902.085.) 

Admission Committee and Its Functions 

Members of the admission committee shall include the following 
personnel (Education Code Section 6902.05, as amended by Statutes 
of 1972): 

1. An administrator who is in charge of special education programs 
m the district or county or another administrator designated by 
the school district or by the office of the county superintendent 
of schools ' 

2. An experienced special education teacher 

3. A school nurse . , u • 

4. A school psychologist who has examined the child being 
considered for placement 

Other personnel may serve on the admission committee as needed 
' and/or desired. Tlie parent or guardian may designate a physician, 
optometrist, psychologist, social worker, or teaclier (whether certifi- 
cated or not) to represent the pupil and to present any additional 
material that may aid the admission committee. (See Education Code 
Section 6902.055, as amended by Statutes of 1972.) 

Tlie local admission committee should perform the following 
functions: 

• Consider and analyze carefuUy the complete case study of each 
pupil being considered for placement. 

• Make recommendations for the best placement of the pupil m 
the district. 

• Make specific recommendations of educational approaches, 
methods, or services to meet the needs of the individual pupil. 

• Document the findings, recommendations, and actions of the 
committee. 

Once the local admission committee has reached a decision, a 
member of the committee must meet with the parent or guardian or 
liis authorized representative to discuss the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the committee. If the admission committee 
recommends placement in a special education program, written 
permission of the patent or guardian must then be obtained before 
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such placement can be made. (See Education Code Section 
,6902.085.) 

Responsibility for Assi^iiinent 

The responsibility for assigning a pupil to any special education 
program rests with the administrative head of the particular school or 
his designee within the school district, as set forth in Section 3402 of 
the CaUfomia Administrative Code, Title 5, Education. Assignment 
cannot be made until the individual charged with the responsibility 
for assignment has received the recommendation of the admission 
committee and certification by the committee that the parent or 
guardian has been consulted as required. 

Some school districts follow the practice of enrolling trainable 
mentally retarded pOpils in speciahclasses on a trial basis. The final 
decision regarding enrollment in the class is made after a period of 
observation and study. During tliis trial period, contact is maintained 
with the parents, and the childjs progress or lack of it is reported 
accurately. 

School districts should adopt a policy requiring tlie systematic 
annual reevaluation of all mentally retarded pupils enrolled in special 
classes. This annual reevaluation should be made on a scheduled basis 
and should be a joint endeavor involving the principal, teacher, 
psychologist, school nurse, and parents. Since this is a necessary 
administrative function, time must be provided for any necessary 
psychological testing, case review, and holding of case conferences. 
Assessment and reevaluation should be made available on the 
following bases: (1) to every pupil who fails to meet educational 
objectives, regardless of the length of time he has been in a special 
class; (2) at least once every two or three years to all pupils enrolled 
in special classes; and (3) to all pupils who are being considered for 
placement in an occupational training program such as those 
provided for in Education Code sections 6931 and 6932. 

A parent or guardian who objects to the withdrawal of liis child or 
ward from a special education class or program may request a hearing 
regarding the withdrawal Provisions for establishing and conducting 
the hearing are found in Education Code Section 6902.09, as 
amended by Statues of 1972. 

Maximum Emollment in a Special Class 

The maximum enrollment permitted for any special class for the 
trainable mentally retarded is 12 pupils per teacher. (See Education 
Code Section 6903.2, as amended by Statutes of 1971.) 
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Mtximum Class Size Waiver 

While enrollment in a special class is limited to 12 pupils per 
teacher, provisions of Education Code Section 6903.2 prescribe, 4s 
follows, the conditions under which the limit may be waived: 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction may waive the maximum class 
size standards prescribed by this section whenever he approves a project 
submitted by a school district or county superintendent of schools to 
conduct experimental studies to determine the proper class size standards. 

If after the beginning of the school year it is determined that classes are at 
maximum size, that additional pupils will be without schooling unless 
additional classes are established, and that additional qualitled teachers are 
not available for employment, a school district or a county superintendent ot 
schools may, on forms provided for this purpose by the Department oi 
Education, request permission of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
exceed the maximum class size for all or a part of the remainder of the school 
year. The Superintendent of Public Instruction may approve such request tor 
all or a part of the remainder of the school year, provided the maximum size 
is not increased by more than two pupils above the maximum enrollment 
specified. 

Program Day 

Regulations regarding the program day for special classes are 
found in Section 3449 of the Cahfomia Administrative Code, Title 5, 
Education, as follows: 

The program day for all special classes for severely mentally retarded 
minors shall be, in length of time, the same as the program day for regular 
classes of pupils of similar chronological age in the school in which the special 
classes are maintained. The program day for all special classes for severely 
mentally retarded minors not maintained as a part of a regular school shall be 
the average of all regular classes maintained throughout the county for pupils 
of similar chronological age . 

Experimental Programs 

The basis for estabUshing experimental programs for trainable 
mentally retarded pupils is clearly stated in the following from 
Education Code Section 6947, as amended by Statutes of 1972: 
It is the intent of the Legislature, in enacting this section, to encourage school 
districts and county superintendents of schools to dfesign, implement, and 
evaluate innovative, exemplary education and training programs for the 
exceptional pupils enrolled in the public schools of this state. 

Extetided School Year (Summer School) 

Special classes for mentally retarded pupils may be conducted 
during the summer in the same manner in which they are conducted 
during the academic year, but such classes are not to be reported as 
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summer school classes. They are considered part of an extended 
academic year. The governing board of a school system is not 
required to secure prior approval when providing such extended 
' school year programs. Tlie average daily attendance of mentally 
retarded pupils 'in special classes maintained during the period ~ 
between the last day the regular day schools were in session during 
the preceding year and the first day the regular day schools are in . 
session during the current year shall be reported by addendu^n on 
both the first and second period reports. Such average daily 
attendance shall be computed by dividing the days of attendance 
accrued during this period by 175. 

Elementary or High School Responsibility for Pupil 

When a pupil comes within Education Code sections 6902 or 6903 
and is less than fourteen years and nine months of age on September 
1, he is the fiscal responsibility of the elementary district in which he 
resides, regardless of whether the class he attends is maintained by a 
high school district or. an elementary district. A pupil who is fourteen 
years and nine months of age or over on September 1 is tlie fiscal 
responsibility of the high school district in which he resides, 
regardless of whether the class he attends is provided by 'a higli 
school district or elementary district. Attendance is credited to the 
district that maintains the class. (See Section 3460 of the California 
Administrative Code, Title 5, Education.) 

Further provisions regarding responsibility for the pupil are found 
in sections 3461 and 3462 of the California Administrative Code, 
Title 5, Education, which follow: 

3461. Pupils Educated by aCounty Superintendent of Schools. In a school 
or class maintained by a county superintendent of schools for pupils coming 
within Education Code Section 6902 or 6903, if a majority of the pupils are 
14 years and 9 months of age or over as of September 1, all pupils in the 
school or class are deemed to be of secondary grade for attendance 
accounting and state apportionment purposes. Conversely, if a majority of 
such pupils are under 14 years and 9 months of age as^of September 1, all 
pupils in the school or class are deemed to be of elementary grade for those 
purposes. 

The fiscal responsibility of a pupil's district of residence remains as 
specified in Section 3460. 

3462. Age of Pupils. A pupil's age on September 1 shall be deemed to be his 
age throughout the school year for attendance accounting and apportionment 
purposes only, and shall have no effect for purposes of admittance to 
appropriate educational programs. 



\ 
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Course of Study, Instruction, and Pupil Grade Placement 

A county course of study for trainable mentally retarded pupils 
must be prescribed and enforced by each county board of education. 
Tliis course of study must be used in special classes conducted-by the 
office of the county superintendent of schools and in school districts 
with an average daily attendance of 8,000 or less. (See Education 
Code Section 8053.) In school districts with more than 8,000 pupils 
m average daily attendance, the governing board of the school 
district must prescribe and enforce the course of study in the 
schools. (See Education Code Section 8052.) The special course of 
study must be approved by the administrative head of the district 
and adopted by the governing board. 

The methods of instruction used in teacliing the adopted course of 
study must be approved by the administrative head of the school 
district or by the office of the county superintendent of schools. 
(See Section 3444 of the California Administrative Code, Title 5, 
Education.) 

Trainable mentally retarded pupils must be grouped on the basis 
of social competence rather than by grade level, and mdividual case 
study records must be kept of all pupils placed in schools and classes 
for the trainable mentally retarded. (See sections 3445 and 3447 of 
the California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education.) 
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Physical Facilities 

Physical facilities are among the most miportant considerations in 
providing special educational programs for the trainable mentally 
retarded. Developing an envkonment in wliich the special needs of 
these pupils can be met is a demanding task. The material in tliis 
section, however, should aid greatly in the planning and developing 
of facilities that are conducive to meeting such needs. 

History and Purpose of Special Facilities 

A few school districts were operating programs for trainable 
mentally retarded pupils prior to 1950. In 1951 the California 
Legislature made it permissible for oftices of county superintendents 
of schools and school districts to establish and maintain special 
programs fot the trainable mentally retarded. When school districts 
began to provide for these programs, housing was primarily in unused 
space available witliin the district. More than half of all the classes % 
for trainable mentally retarded pupils in California were functioning 
in substandard buildings, wliich were hastily refurbished just to 
accommodate the program. Tliis type of housing seriously limited 
the nature of the training activities that could be initiated and 
contributed to the difticulties of securing qualified teachers and 
other staff members. 

In 1952 the Legislature authorized the creation of the State 
School Building Aid Program for Exceptional Children; tlirougli tliis 
program impoverished school districts can become eligible to build 
and equip classrooms for physically and mentally handicapped 
pupils. For the period 1952 to 1964, a total of 68 special classrooms 
were constructed for use with trainable mentally retarded pupils. 

In 1963-64 ten facihties fpr the trainable mentally retarded were 
visited and carefully evaluated in terms of the program and space 
utilization, and conferences were held with the teachers regarding 
strengths and weaknesses of the facilities. 

As teachers, supervisors, directors of special education, administra- 
tors, consultants in education of the trainable mentally retarded, and 
architects attempted to identify the activities necessary in a program 
for the trainable mentally retarded andito incorporate those activities 
into facilities, more appropriate faciUty designs were developed. The 
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general Hoor plans for some of these facilities, wluch tomi the basis 
for the area allowances recommended by tlie State Department ot 
Education for special facUities for teaching the trainable mentally 
retarded, are now available for study and can be obtamed trom the 
Bureau for Mentally Exceptional Children in Sacramento. Assistance 
in plannmg is also available from the Bureau of School Facihties 

'Physical facilities for the tramable mentaUy retarded must reflect 
the optimum environment that wUl contribute to a wholesome, 
acceptable adaptive educational program. Such facUities must make 
it possible for the teacher to translate the goals of the program into 
practical learning experiences for trainable mentally retarded pupils 
Because of the known characteristics of trainable mentally retarded 
pupils, learning activities must be developmental in nature and must 
revolve around functional daily living processes. 

Some suggestions for designing a facility to be used for instructing 
trainable mentally retarded pupUs are provided m Table 2. 



Characteristics of Special Facilities 

In planning physical facilities for use with trainable mentally 
retarded pupUs, architects and other involved persons must consider 
many factors, including especially those discussed in tliis topic. 

Geiwf xl Considerations 

FaciUties designed and developed for trainable mentally retarded 
pupils should be as good hi quaUty as facUities provided tor other 
groups of students witliin tlie community. These facUities should 
conform outwardly, if possible, to the general arcliitectural design of 
^the other buildmgs on the site. Tliey should be of permanent 
construction, and their mteriors sliould be planned to enable the 
teacher to conduct the functional, activity-centered program designed 
for that particular group of students. The special facUities should 
include the following features: 

1 . Adequate Ughting and ventUation 

2. Adequate temperature control 

3. Effective sound control 

4. Sufficient floor space for program activities 

5 . Maximum flexibihty of arrangement 

6 Adequate bulletin board and display space 

1 Hot and cold water and access to sink and drinking tountain 
8. Adequate storage space for clothing, suppHes, fihtis, and so 
• forth 
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9. Room-darkening equipment to permit use of audiovisual 
materials 

1 0. Attractive room decoration 

1 1 . Generous number of electrical outlets 

12. Easy access to bus loading and unloading areas 

13. Easy movement from inside to outside instructional areas 

14. Added safety features-avoidance of sharp comers, obstruc- 
tions, and so forth 

15. Provisions for ease in supervision 

The special facilities should include space and arrangements for 
activities designed to do the following: 

1. Promote personal hygiene and grooming. 

2. Promote physical development in coordination. 

3. Develop manual skills and dexterity. 

4. Promote social development and socialinteraction. f x 

5. Promote improvement in communication skills. | \ ; 

6. Develop and improve home living skills. > 

7. Develop and improve vocational skills. j \ - ' ' 

Specific Considerations { i 

An adequate, successful program for trainable mentally jretar|ed 
pupUs cannot be contained within four walls; as much bare and 
, planning must be invested in designing . the covered and 9pen, or 
' outside, instructional areas. Together, these form the instructional 
unit More floor space will be needed to accommodate prograins for 
the trainable mentally retarded than for programs for regular pupils 
because of the nature of the handicaps of the children and because of 
the range of activities that must be provided within the prog^m. 
More storage space is needed than for regular pupils or for educ^ble 
mentally retarded pupils to accommodate the additional needed 
suppUes and equipment. Maximum use of the wall areas should |be 
planned so as to utilize the major portions for visual displays of 
materials and projects. All work counters, furniture, and cabinets 
should be designed at the appropriate height, one that offers the 
greatest convenience for the pupils housed in the facihty. However, 
toilet and kitchen facilities should be residential type and size to 
enable the pupils to transfer training from home to school and vice 
versa. Also, urinals should not be placed in toDet facilities fpr young 
retarded pupils. This confuses their "expected behavior, Urinals 
should be provided for the older boys only. When a facility is to 
house pupils with a wide age range, the fixtures should be designed at 
regular residential height. 
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Location of Facilities 

Tlie location of facilities for trainable mentally retarded pupils 
affects the morale of the pupils and their parents, the acceptance of 
special class pupils by regular class pupils, the acceptance of special 
class teachers by other staff members, and the acceptance of the 
program by the school and the community. 

CaUfomia has accepted trainable mentally retarded pupils as a 
responsibility of the pubUc schools. Therefore, the program should 
become a part of the total school program, beginning with the 
location of the facilities. The facilities for these pupils should be 
located on or adjacent to a regular school campus. Members of the 
regular schoof staff and the regular student body must develop aii 
understanding of and an acceptance for these handicapped pupils; 
they must have the opportunity to become accustomed to having 
these handicapped pupils come to school. They also must under- 
stand that the school provides programs for all levels of pupils, 
including handicapped pupils. These thmgs the regular staff, the 
regular pupils, and therefore society as a whole cannot do if mentally 
retarded pupils are removed from the school campus and placed in 
separate educational locations. 

FaciUties for special classes should not be placed m *'the big 
middle of things," but must be located, much like the kindergarten 
on a school campus, as a part of the program, under the general 
administrative structure of the school. Yet, such a faciUty must be 
contained within itself, with adequate provisions for control of 
program requirements. All the recent research data and the findings 
of every official federal, state, and local study group organized to 
consider the problems of mental retardation indicate and recommend 
that the facilities for trainable mentally retarded pupils be located on 
the grounds of a regular school where the clixonological age range of 
the pupils hi the program is comparable to the age range of the 
regular pupils of the school. These faciUties should be located away 
from general traffic and should have easy access to a bus loading 
area, smce the tiainable mentally retarded must be provided 
transportation. They should be located so as to provide access to a 
controlled physical development outdoor mstructional area. They 
also should be readily accessible to the services of the main plant 
when the program indicates a need for these services. Bringing food 
from the regular cafeteria to the facility is an example of necessary 
services provided by personnel of the main plant. 

The characteristics of the population served must be considered 
carefully. Single-unit facilities serving a group with a wide age span 
should be avoided whenever possible. However, area allowance must 
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permit flocible planning to meet the needs of different types of 
population, such as a small number of trainable mentally retarded 
pupils within a wide age range, many tramable mentally retarded 
pupils witliin a narrow age range, or many trainable mentally 
retarded pupils witliin a wide age range. 

Recommended Number of Instructional Units 
on a Single Site 

Ail trainable mentally retarded pupils should attend a school as 
near their home as possible. Data gathered from icsearch and findings 
of the many study groups form the^asis for recommending that 
school districts place facilities for trainable mentally retarded pupils 
strategically throughout the district and not place all of them on one 
school site. Due to the low incidence of trainable mentally retarded 
pupils, these pupils cannot be placed in each school. The Bureau for 
Mentally Exceptional Cliildren recommends that, unless special 
circumstances demand, the minimum facility for trainable mentally 
retarded pupils contain two instructional units. 

Tlie bureau also recommends that not more than six instructional 
units be placed on any one given school site. This arrangement has 
many advantages: (1) it permits two teachers to coordinate and 
articulate a developmental program; (2) it eliminates the necessity of 
liaving a group with an extremely wide age range in one class; and (3) 
it provides a basis for administration without overloading one school 
campus with mentally retarded pupils. At the same time, it maintains 
as near as possible the neighborhood school concept and permits 
school staff, parents, and community to interact as a part of "a 
school program" ratl\er than as "a small institution/' 

, Generally, iC a geographically large school district has enougli 
pupils eligible for this program to require operating four classes, it is 
redommended that two-unit facilities be located on two separate 
school sites. Four-unit facilities may be desirable in the case of 
districts that have an unusually large number of trainable mentally 
retarded pupils. The facilities should be strategically placed tlirough- 
out the district as the needs indicate. However, these facilities should 
not all be located on one campus, just as all kindergarten or grade 
one pupils should not be moved to one campus. It would be most 
difficult to justify the placement of more than six instructional units 
on a single campus. 

Offices of county superintendents of schools have been assigned 
the responsibility for establishing and maintaining programs for 
trainable mentally retarded pupils residing in districts having less 
than 8,000 average daily attendance. The principles that apply to 
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local school districts with regard to providing facilities also apply to 
counties. It is recommended that these facilities be established in 
units having two or four instructional units each and that they be 
strategically placed tlirougliout the county. Only under most unusual 
circumstances should more tlian six instructional units be provided 
on a single campus. Tlie office of the county superintendent of 
scliools sliould make every effort to locate the facilities on or 
adjacent to a regular school campus. Therefore, cooperation between 
local school districts and the offices of county superintendents of 
schools is imperative ill providing these facilities. 

Under the State Scliool Buildmg Aid Program, impoverished 
scliool districts may provide special facilities for use by offices of 
county superintendents of schools, Tlie state shall assume 50 percent 
of the cost, the office of the county superintendent of schools shall 
repay 40 percent, and the local school district shall repay 10 percent. 
(See Education Code Section 19685, as amended by Statutes of 
1967.) 

Guidelines for the Development of Physical Facilities 
When developing plans for faciUties that will serve trainable 
mentally retarded pupils, the local educational agency should do the 
following: 

1. Survey the population within the school district to determine 
how many children qualify for placement in the facility for the 
trainable mentally retarded. 

2. Draw up a clear statement of tlie program to be conducted 
within tlie facility, utilizing the expertise of teachers, supervi- 
sors, directors of special education, administrators, and consul- 
tants. It is imperative that the statement include the specific 
objectives of the program, the activities" designed to achieve 
each of these objectives, and the faciUties needed to carry on 
each of these activities. 

3. Estknate the chronological ages of the trainable mentally 
retaided population to determine liow many and what type of 
facilities are needed. 

4. Solicit the participation and involvement of other members of 
the community in developing building plans for the facility. 

5,. Collaborate with the Bureau of School Facilities Planning and 
with the arcliitect to ensure adequate facilities and arrangement 
of the facilities for the implementation of the program. 

6, Seek information regarding eligibility for funds to purchase 
basic furniture and equipment. Local educational^, agencies 
eligible for state school building aid for classrooms are also 
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eligibfe for funds to buy furniture and equipment. Current 
information regarding recommended furniture and equipment 
appropriate for a facility for trainable mentally retarded pupils 
may be obtained from the Bureau for Mentally Exceptional 
Children. 

The physical faciUty should make possible a lotal educational 
program for trainable mentally retarded pupils and should be the 
culmination of a series of developmental phases m which many 
people have participated. 



CHAPTER IV 
Educational Program Planning 

The educational program components for trainable mentally 
retarded pupils are based upon the belief that these pupils can profit 
from a systematic individuaUzed instructional program. Many train- 
able mentally retarded pupils (1) develop many self-help skills- (2) 
learn to foUow pimple instructions; (3) learn to talk and to 
communicate with others; (4) develop essential health habits, 
mcluding habits of personal safety; and (5) learn acceptable personal 
social habits. Trainable mentally retarded persons are capable of 
learning to participate effectively withm a dieltered environment. 

Most trainable mentally retarded young adults should be able to 
become partially self-supporting under supervised "work" situations. 
Most trainable mentally retarded children should be able to increase 
their mobility outside the home by walking, riding a bicycle or 
using pubUg transportation. These individuals can learn to practice 
adequate safety routines so that a minimal level of direct supervision 
IS required. In essence, the major educational objective of the special 
curriculum for the trainable mentally retarded is to assist each 
individual to become more independent. 

The planning of a reaUstic educational program for trainable 
mentally retarded pupils is not merely a matter of making "adjust- 
ments" in an instructional program designed for use with "normal" 
pupils. An education program for trainable mentally retarded pupils 

, needs careful consideration by teachers, psychologists, nurses or 
medical consultants, curriculum speciaUsts, and administrators to 
effect a specially designed instructional program. (See Education 

Code sections 5801, 8502, and 8053.) 

• Since the instructional program for tramable mentally retarded 
jpupils IS based on the assumption that each pupil will exhibit unique 
.behavior, specific learning characteristics, and some similarities 
in adaptive behavior, it is considered important to appraise each 
pupD's potential social and vocational competencies. Special atten- 
tion should be directed toward helping each trainable mentally 
retarded pupil realize his maximum potential in the most effici- 
ent manner. 

The following general information should be of value in gaining 
some understanding of common behavioral characteristics. 
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General Characteristics of Trainable 
Mentally Retarded Pupils 
The general characteristics of the trainable mentaUy retarded pupil 
liave been identified, as follows, in You and Your Retarded Child by 
Samuel A. Kirk, Merle B. Karnes, and Winifred D. Ku-k: 

1 He is capable of eventually learning self-care in dressing, undressing, eating, 
toileting, keeping clean, and in other necessary skills which will make him 
ihdependent of his parents in the regular routines of living. 
-> He is capable of learning to get along in the family and in the immediate 
" neighborhood by learning to share, to respect property rights, and in 
general to cooperate with his family or with the neighbors. 
3 He is capable of learning to assist in chores around the house or in doing a 
" routine task for some remuneration in a sheltered environment and under 

supervision. ^ . u if .u ♦ 

4. His rate of mental development is between one-quarter and one-halt that 

of an average child. . . • . • 

5. He is not capable of learning academic skills such as reading and arithmetic 
beyond the rote learning of some words or simple numbers. 

6 His speech and language will be distinctly limited. 
7. He can eventually learn to protect himself from common dangers, 
s! He will require some care, supervision, and economic support throughout 
his life.' 

The teacher of trainable mentally retarded pupils can reasonaljly 
expect to find some members of the class showing some fomy of 
physical impairment. Such impairment may include an orthopedic 
handicap, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, mild-to-severe handicaps with 
regard to locomotion and general motor coordination, and in some 
instances sensory impairments, which may include quite severe 
sensory-motor deficiencies. 

Willie it is true that some characteristics are common to many 
trainable mentally retarded individuals, one characteristic is common 
to all such persons: all are identifiable as being significantly less able 
than normal pupils in one or more important areas of human growth 
and development, r articularly the intellectual. These differences m 
growth and development may involve maturation, learmng abUity, 
and personal adjuftment. Such strengths or weaknesses in turn 
influence adaptive behavior m general and affect ones personal, 
social, and vocational competencies. Specific combuiations of physi- 
cal and mental abiUties will, in nearly all cases, represent a range of 
individual differences requiring specific educational planning. There- 
fore, instructional objectives should be based on each pupil s specific 

'Samuel A. Kirk, Merle B. Karnes, and Winifred D. Kirk. You and Your Retarded Child: 
A Manual for Parents of Retarded Children (Second edition). Palo Alto. Calil.: Pacific 
Books Publishers. 1968. p. \0. 
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learning characteristics, social competencies, and general ability to 
make behavioral adaptations to his environment at home, in school, 
and in the community. 

With regard to observable behavior, the lay observer and the 
professional observer view trainable mentally retarded pupils in 
different terms. The emphasis on the differences between "normal" 
standards of behavior and the behavior patterns most frequently 
exhibited by trainable mentally retarded pupils is perhaps necessary 
but in some ways is unfortunate. Trainable mentally retarded pupils 
are to be considered first p individuals, with all of the human 
characteristics and needs jrepresented in the realm of human 
beha^ior. Trainable mentaljly retarded, children and adults have 
strengths and can do many things. They can, and frequently do, 
show levels of affection, appreciation, interests, willmgness to help, 
and understanding beyond those evidenced by their more normal 
peers. 

Grouping of Trainable Mentally Retarded Pupils 
for Instruction 

A comprehensive appraisal of the potential of each trainable 
mentally retarded pupil and the instructional program that will best 
meet his needs should be the criteria used to assign such pupils to a 
group for the purposes of mstruction. Assignments generally have 
been based on chronological and mental age but may be more 
meaningful based on social and physical maturity and on general 
ability involving intellectual development. 

Tlie instructional program is dependent upon grouping pupils at 
various locations and providing adequate working space to conduct 
and carry out the entke range of individualized activities and learning 
experiences necessary to meet the needs of each individual. 

Chronological Age 

The chronological age range of the groups frequently represented 
in special class programs is generally as follows: (J) young pupils, 
approximately five to ten years of age; (2) intermediate age pupils, 
approximately ten to fourteen or fifteen years of age; and (3) older 
pupils, approximately fifteen or sixteen to twenty-one years of age. 
The actual breakdown of age ranges within specific special class 
programs for trainable mentally retarded pupils may vary widely. 

Phyncal Maturation * 

Physical maturation and the physical developmental needs of 
pupils should influence the assignment of trainable mentally retarded 
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pupUs to various phases of the program. Physical maturation 
becomes increasingly important as a program variable as the pupU 
reaches adolescence and secondary-school age. Tlie groupmg of 
trainable mentally retarded pupUs within the school framework 
should depend, therefore, on skills aheady acquired and on those to 
be developed. Tliese skiUs could range from toilet training to 
vocational training. To aid trainable mentally retarded pupils to 
achieve educational objectives at the appropriate level, those persons 
lesnonsible for developing instructional program objectives must 
consider the pupil's general strengths, his specific strengths, and his 
motivational variations. 

Sockd Competency 

Social maturity and the ability to interact appropriately with 
other individuals is essential for acceptance for the trainable mentally 
retarded in tlie home, the school, and the community. The level of 
social skills and behavioral adaptations to social situations will vary 
with each trainable nientaUy retarded pupil. The instructional 
program should, therefore, provide a wide range of social interactions 
, with others in the environment to develop social competencies. 

Intellectual Development 

Full utilization of each trainable mentally retarded pupil's actual 
or indicated potential to perform certain types of tasks should be a 
'major goal of the instructional program. Mental ages as derived from 
standard measures of comparative abilities for a given age group must 
be carefully analyzed to assist the teacher and others in prescribing 
for individuaUzed instruction. Intellectual development wiU vary 
considerably for trainable mentally retarded pupils, and the I.Q. 
score should not be considered the single criterion of inteUectual 
ability in planning an instructional program or for grouping cmldren. 
The evaluatiwii of the adaptive behavior of the trainable mentally 
retarded pupil will provide moic leievant mformation for instruc- 
tional planning than will the I.Q. score. 
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CHAPTER V 



Curriculum Planning 

The broad educational goal for all trainable mentally retarded 
pupils is set down in Education Code Section 6903. It states that 
these pupils should be provided opportunities "... to further their 
individual acceptance, social adjustment, and economic usefubiess in 
their homes and within 4 sheltered environment " 

To develop personal, social, and vocational competencies, a 
specifically designed individualized instructional program must pro- 
vide educational experiences in the following areas: (1) self-help 
skills, including good personal habits; (2) physical coordination and 
use of sense modalities; (3) acceptable social attitudes and competen- 
cies that will assist the pupil to become a useful and participating 
member of society^ (4) communication skills, particularly the use of 
oral language; and (5) good work habits. 

Essential Training Goals 

The specific goals of any training program for trainable mentally 
retarded pupils should include the following: (1) to develop personal 
and social competency; (2) to develop sensory and motor skills; and 
(3) to develop economic usefulness. 

Development of Personal and Social Competency 

Programs for trainable mentally retarded pupils must seek to 
reflect and develop personal and social competencies so that pupils 
arc able to improve their interpersonal relationships and to cope with 
tecurring daily needs. Personal and social behavioral standards must 
be emphasized to encourage conformity with social mores and with 
acceptable standards of dependability, reliability, and trustworthiness. 

Development of Sensory and Motor Skills 

The program should provide ample opportunity for each pupil to 
engage in activities that require both fine and gross motor move- 
ments. Physical activities designed to stimulate and strengthen 
dexterity and general body usage must be included, and development 
of the various sense modalities must be planned for within the 
curriculum. When impaired visual or auditory reception or percep- 
tion can be repaired, appropriate steps should be taken to correct 
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such deficiencies. Visual or auditory handicaps impair or even 
exclude meaningful responses to many sources of sensory stimula-- 
tion. The training of the sense modalities; the development of more 
effective use of one's body resources with respect to locomotion, 
endurance, and general motor coordination; and the development of 
one's senses to adequately perceive his environment are desirable 
educational objectives in the very fullest sense. 

Development of Economic Usefulness 

The program should provide Uaining and opportunity tliat will 
enable the student to become as economically useful as possible. 
Personal adjustment, social adjustment, and physical development 
are essential to the development of economic usefulness. The pupil s 
ability to commit licatc with others and to follow dir^tions is very 
important in assigning him to a work station or plabing him in a 
sheltered workshop environment. The development of communi- 
cation skills constitutes a major educational objective with respect to 
economic usefuhiess. Developmg some degree of usefulness m the 
home is a realistic goal for trainable mentally retarded persons. 
Economic usefulness reUes heavily upon the previous successful 
developmefit of personal and social competencies tba* mvolve work 
habits, communication skills, attitudes, initiative, and social responsi- 
biUty. The curriculum, therefore, should be planned so as to provide 
many opportunities to learn and practice the various skills required 
cf a worker in a sheltered workshop or of a worker or helper in a 
home situation. 

Additional Training Objectives 

Some other types of trainmg and experience that may be included 
in the curriculum for trainable mentally retarded pupils are the 
following: 

1 . Training related to what might be termed activities of daily 
living may include help ir. tlie aicas of self-help, heaMii, and 

safety. . . 

2. Training related to recreational activities would involve partici- 
pation in group games on a playground or in a neighborhood 
and other activities of an avocational interest, such as hobbies 

; or other means of self-expression through art media, music 
< 3 appreciation, and rhythmic activities mcludmg dancing. Many 
of these activities will contribute to sensory motor development 
and to recreational or leisure-time skills. 

3. Training related to language development, especially oral 
language, should mcrease one's ability to communicate with 
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others and is regarded, therefore, as an extremely important 
area involving nearly all activities and phases of the training 
program. 

4. Training designed to develop functional word recognition and a 
sight vocabulary is important for the older, *'more capable" 
trahiable mentally retarded pupils who are able to profit from 
such instruction. 

5. Training that increases the pupil's ability to utilize number 
concepts in a functional fasliion may help to increase social and 
personal competencies and to strengthen the economic useful- 
ness of the individual 

6. Training provided in prevocational on-the-job work experience, 
including the development of adequate work habits and 
attitudes with respect to home and workshop activities, should 
enable the pupil to become more econonucally useful and 
should be, therefore, a major objective of the entire program. 

Curriculum Implementation 

Tiie implementation of educational objectives must include a 
careful evaluation and follow-up of each pupil. The special class 
teacher must constantly be aware that learning experiences and 
activities need to be consistent in his attempts to satisfy not only 
immediate nteds of the pupil but also interim and long-range needs. 
Such "activities as tying liis shoes, dressing liimself, buttoning liis 
clothes, and putting on a coat have immediate value for the 
individual and provide lifetime satisfaction to liim. 

The teacher must be keenly aware that it will be necessary to 
extract the esseiitial ingredients of each learning experience to avoid 
irrelevant materials or activities. The suggested areas of curriculum 
should assist teachers, administrators, and others to identify impor- 
tant skills or competencies for trainable mentally retarded pupils. 
The teacher has the task of breaking down what may be a rather 
complicated skill into leamhig activities to accomplish the desired 
objectives. Learning situations must be progiammed into Very small 
increments or sequences of experiences so as to provide the necessary 
small steps in keeping with the pupil's adaptive behavior and general 
ability level. 

Specific Areas for Curriculum Planning 

Specific areas of educational objectives tJiat are related to the 
major program goals are (1) self-help; (2) communications; (3) 
person^social competence; (4)jpliysicai^development; (5) economic 
and vocational use^ness^^C^ health and safety; (7) recreation and 
leisure-tinie-acfivities; and (8) home-school-community cooperation. 
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Self-Kelp Activities 

Perhaps the most all-inclusive area of the curriculum for trainable 
mentally retarded pupils is the area of self-help. Most-if notjll-of 
the activities included in an educational program for trainable 
mcntaUy retarded pupils could, with some justification be classified 
as self-help experiences that enhance one's personal skills and 
competencies in dealing with one's environment. A cluld, or an adult 
without the ability to help himself is totally dependent. However, if 
a trainable mentally retarded individual develops a minimum number 
of self-help skills, he may be able to develop sufficient competency 
for more effectively helping not only Wmseif but others also. As a 
person develops more self-help skills and a higher level of personal 
competency, he becomes less dependent and is better able to lead a 
more satisfactory personal Ufe as a contributing member of society. 
An individualized instructional program should assist the trainable 
mentaUy retarded pupil to develop first those skiUs used to perform 
activities that otherwise would have to be done for him and then 
those skills used to help others. The routines of daily hvmg and 
experiences encountered in one's environment are important aspects 
of the training program, and variations in home-hfe conditions 
should be strongly considered when adaptmg msti-uction to meet 
individual needs. 

The probabiUty that a wholesome atmosphere of acceptance can 
be achieved is increased as the ti-ainable mentally retarded pupil 
learns to do more for himself, particularly around the home. 
Development of this self-help bompetency reUeves many of the 
pressures and strains on tiie other members of the immediate family, 
gives the ti-amable mentally retarded pupU a feehng of accomphsh- 
ment, and makes the pupU more confident of his ability to meet his 
own basic needs and to assist others. A need for accomphshment and a 
feeling of success is not restricted by one's level of abiUty; all pupils 
can profit from this feeling of accomphshment and success. 

The teacher of special classes will fmd a need for greater 
home-school cooperation and communication, particularly m the 
area of self-help skills. Such cooperation and commumcation are 
essential m developing the full level of competency needed by each 
pupil to meet the daily tasks at home, in the school, and m the 
community. To help ensure that any developed skiUs are earned over 
into the home and community, the teacher must be aware of 
individual needs and of the available means for implementing outside 
tiie school the routines that he is trying to estabUsh. The articulation 
and effectiveness of appropriate self-help educational experiences m 
the school requires a considerable amount of implementation 
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through parent-teacher conferences and home visits so that the 
( can provide a more meaningful program to meet the unique 

/ needs of the trainable mentally retarded pupil. 

Training in self-help skiUs in general may include ^he teaching of 
any skill that will increase the competency of the trainable mentafly 
retarded pupil to care for himself. Tlie most important self-help 
stalls, however, are those that relate to the general categories of (1) 
toiletmg; (2) dressing; and (3) feeding -oneself. It should be 
remembered that the level of competency in accomplishing any 
speafic self-help skiU will vary greatly from the young trainable 
mentally retarded pupil to the trainable mentaUy retarded adult. 

roileting. At the beginning level the trainable mentaUy retarded 
pupil IS capable of learning to do the following: 

1 . Arrange his clothing to use the toilet. 

2. Flush the toilet. 

3. Practice personal cleanliness. 

At tiie intermediate level the trainable mentaUy retarded pupil 
might be expected to do the following: 

1 . Exhibit nearly complete self-care in the bathroom. 

2. Remember nearly always to Hush the toilet. 

3. Arrange his clothing after toilet use. 

4. Wash his hands. 

5. Go to the bathroom alone. 

6. Perform skills independently. 

At the advanced level the trainable mentally retarded pupil micht 
be expected to do the foUowing: ^ 

1. Use the toilet with some dispatch. 

2. Rearrange his clothing with some care. 

3 . Learn to wash his hands automatically. 

4. Check his clothing before leaving the, washroom. 

5. Develop general bathroom independence in both private and 
pubhc faculties. 

Dressing. At the begmning level the trainable mentally retarded 
pupil might be expected to do the following: 

1. Put on a cap, hat, or scarf. 

2. Put out an arm or leg in preparation for adult help in dressing. 
i. ^p a coat if the zipper is started in the track. 

4. Get his wrap. 

5. Learn to put on his coat. 

6. Learn to begin getting dressed. 

At the intermediate level the trainable mentally retarded pupil 
might be expected to do the following: 

erIc 
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1 . Get dressed at home, except for possibly tying his shoes. 

2. Hang up his clothes. 

3. Select proper clothes in the order needed to put them on. 

4. Shine his shoes with some help. 

5. Keep his clothes clean most of the time. 

6. Learn to recognize his clothing. 

7. JLeam to lace and tie his shoes. | 
8?Get ready for bed alone. i 

9. Zip or button his jacket. j 

10. Put on his underpants, undershirt, outer clothing, and socks 
and shoes. i 
At the advanced level the trainable mentally retarded pupil might 
be expected to do the foUov^ring: 

1 . Put on a sweater or coat, and care fdr wraps. 

2. Take nearly full charge of his selflcare in dressing at home or 
school. ^ 

3. Take clothes from hangers, or f^d necessary clothing m the 

dresser. . . t,- 

4. Care for clothes after putting them on, such as straightemng his 

shirt or sweater. . . 

5. Learn to tie his necktie, lace his shoes and tie his shoestnngs, tie 
bows, and button small difficult buttons without assistance. 

Feeding oneself. At the beginning level the trainable mentally 
retarded pupil, with assistance that may include frequent reminders, 
might be expected to do the following: 

1. Properly identify edible substances. 

2. Eat withoi^t spilling his food. 

3. Eat unassisted with a spoon. 

4. Wipe his mouth when asked or needed. 

5. Learn to wait patiently for others at the table. 

6. Chew foods adequately. 

7. Learn to eat with a fork. 

8. Learn to eat neatly. 

9. Chew with lips closed. 

10. Learn the proper way to ask for food to be passed. 

1 1 . Learn proper table manners in general. 

At the mtermediate level the trainable mentally retarded pupil 
miglit be expected to do the following: 

1. Improve his manner of eating at the table. 

2. Wait for others to be served. 

3 . Pass serving dishes. 

9^ 
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4. Take food from the serving dishes. 

5. Eat witli little spilling or few accidents. 

6. Chew quietly. 

7. Use table utensils properly, including fork and knife. 

8. Learn to use a napkin properly. 

At the advanced level the trainable mentally retarded pupil might 
be expected to do the following: 

1 . Eat with little, if any, assistance at the table. 

2. Pass food when requested. 

3. Eat neatly. 

4. Use proper utensils for soup or salad or for cutting meat. 

5. Eat at reasonable speed. 

6. Take small size bites of food. 

7. Spread or cut with a table knife. 

8. Leave utensils on the plate when finished eating. 

Trainable mentally retarded pupils must have carefjully planned in- 
dividualized instruction if they are to develop the personal, social, and 
vocational competencies, including skills and attitudes, that they need 
to become useful and accepted at home and in sheltered environments. 

Comniuniaition Skills 

Communication skills as they pertain to the curriculum for 
Lainable mentally retarded pupils should include, in varying degrees, 
activities related to (1) oral language; (2) written language; (3) 
concept development; (4) number concepts; and (5) sensory training. 

Oral language. A major responsibility of the teacher in teaching 
oral language is to assist each mentally retarded pupil to develop 
usable oral language skills. The instructional program should foster 
the development of whatever skills or aptitudes the trainable 
mentally retarded pupil is capable of so that he may communicate 
with others. The learning experiences involved in acquirii:ig a useful 
vocabul^ should be carefully planned as an integral part of nearly 
all of the training activities. Efifective communication througji oral 
language is perhaps one of the racist important skills to be learned. 

Oral language includes bothUhe ability to understand spoken 
language (decoding) and the abiility to use it understandably and 
acceptably (encoding). 

It is important that the trainable mentally retarded pupil's ability 
to express himself be developed to its optimum. To the degree that 
he lacks command of oral language, he is handicapped in social 
development and risks neglect and frustration in communicating liis 
wants and feelings. 
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Language training should be concerned with everyday communica- 
tion needs in the home and in school life. Tlie trainable mentally 
retarded pupil must develop a vocabulary of words and social 
responses so as to be able to interact with the group and thereby 
improve his skill in understandmg and making himself understood. It 
is hoped that language experiences in the classroom will help the 
pupU to realize the pleasure of social speech and to become socially 
competent with oral language. 

Language development activities will be circumscribed by the 
trainable mentally^ retarded pupil's narrow field of experience, his 
limited powers of imagination and dramatization, and liis possible 
future needs. Language and the resources that it offers with regard to 
translation of meaningful objects and activities into the pupil's own 
meaningful experiences will need considerable attention and plan- 
ning. The instructional program must develop oral language into a 
usable tool for the trainable mentally retarded pupU. 

Language growth may best be fostered in a relaxed, informal 
classroom atmosphere in which the pupil not only feels free to talk 
but can come to enjoy both listening to and talking with others. 
Parents and the teacher can be aided by listening to the trainable 
mentally retarded pupU with interest and with the attitude that what 
he has to communicate is worthwhile. It is important that adults 
avoid anticipating the trainable mentally retarded child's wants or 
completing his halting sentences. 

Much of the trainable mentally retarded pupil's early training and 
many of his social responses will need to be learned by rote. He 
needs positive, specific examples or illustrations of what to say and 
do. The degree of special improvement one can expect is closely 
related to the child's leammg ablility and to his physical and 
emotional maturity. 

Written language. Readmg as such is not a major phase of the 
language arts instructional program, but many trainable mentally 
retarded pupils should be encouraged to develop some word 
recognition skills. In general, recognition of his own name and of the 
most frequently seen labels on doors is considered appropriate 
"reading material" having value and meaning for the trainable 
mentally retarded pupU. The young trainable mentally retarded pupil 
should learn to write his own name and to recognize his name, the 
names of those in his immediate family, the name of the school, and 
the names of familiar objects about the classroom. He should learn 
especially those words related to safety while crossing streets or to 
kfety in other hazardous areas. 
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Developing each pupil*s ability to recognize as many useful 
symbols as possible in his environment is also an important aim of 
the language arts program for trainable mentally retarded pupils. 

Written language in the form of reading material is of limited value - 
in most instances, since the trainable mentally retarded pupil will not 
learn to read with comprehension. He may, however, be able to 
recognize isolated words from cues or by configurations, such as in 
sign recognition. At the intermediate or advanced levels of develop- 
ment, the trainable mentally retarded pupil might be able to (1) 
fccognize his own address; (2) print his full name and address; (3) 
/recognize most of the frequently observed labels within his environ- 
ment; (4) recognize familiar street signs or names; and (5) develop, in 
some instances, the ability to read sentences on the kindergarten or 
grade one level. 

The trainable mentally retarded pupil may also leam to memorize 
stories or songs, thus giving him the feeling that he is reading. In 
reciting word for word, however, he understands very little of th<j 
material that he is "reading."^ 

Teachers have sometimes considered it necessary to develop 
spelling lists, to copy material from either textbooks or workbooks, 
and so forth. Tliis has been done to provide each trainable mentally 
retarded pupil with a sense that he is attending school and developing 
the ability to write. The utilization of such practices seems to be of 
doubtful value in most instances and should be discouraged. 
Trainable mentally retarded pupils have greater need to develop 
personal skills or social competencies that will enable them to 
maintain themselves adequately in their environment. 

Concept development The program for the more typical trainable 
mentally retarded pupil should not be allowed to become a ceiling 
for all such pupils. The teacher should be prepared to provide for a 
higher level of achievement or to accept a lower level of acliievement 
in the comprehension and ability of the trainable mentally retarded 
pupil to learn and use knowledge and skills. Therefore, a wide range 
of concepts dealing with numbers, time, money, and measurement, 
for example, should be included in the curriculum. Particular 
attention, however, needs to be exercised in planning a meaningful 
instructional program that will do much more than merely meet the 
desires of a few parents for their children to "read" and "write.** 

Number concepts. Training in the simplest number skills and 
quantitative concepts merits a sizable proportion of class time in the 
instructional program for trainable mentally retarded pupils. Almost 
any amount of arithmetic learning that these pupils can achieve will 
be of value. The pupil who can successfully count out three or four 
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napkins and who understands the meaning of such requests as "bnng 
me a bigger bowl," "get a cookie for each of us," or "we need one 
more potato" can carry out simple home tasks with independence 
and satisfaction and can contribute to the family Uvinjj. 

Tlie areas of arithmetic that involve abstract tliinking and 
judgment will be outside the experience and ability of most trainable 
mentally retarded pupils. Tlie formal expression of adding and 
subtracting; rote learning of number facts; problem solving; and all 
but the very Simplest measurement tasks, time tenns, and money 
facts should not generally be undertaken for all trainable mentally 
retarded pupils. Some pupils, however, may be able to go beyond 
these general expectancy ranges. With practice many retarded pupils 
may :gain some skills in recognizing and manipulating numerical 
grou^ and may gain some workable concepts of big, small, larger, 
' teller) enough, too much, more, and other concepts of measurement. 

MaAy trainable mentally retarded pupils can learn to "recite" the 
counting words; yet, these pupils often are without the ability to 
use them in meaningful ways. It is not uncommon to see a mentally 
retarded pupil take hold of one or two objects while counting to ten 
or conversely run his finger over a dozen things while pronouncing 
"one," "two," "three." For this reason it is vital that the counting 
activities be made concrete and meaningful to the pupil. The pupil 
should count something, not just do rote counting. 

Teaching counting and number recognition beyond the numbers 
that the pupil /understands and uses has little if any value. Twelve, 
because of twelve o'clock, is probably the liighest number that has 
any meaning a^ all to the trainable mentally retarded pupil. However, 
older pupils lisually Uke to count as higli as thek ages. The actual 
number concepts of some trainable mentally retarded pupils would 
probably npV exceed four or five, or a dozen at most. Nevertheless, 
learning number concepts should be encouraged for the pupils who 
can profit from some number experiences dealing with simple 
consumer transactions, such as buying a newspaper, paying a bus 
fare, and even receiving pay for a job. 

Learning number concepts may be greatly aided by the use of 
certain cues and reinforcement elements. Positional cues, such as the 
stem and the domino patterns, may help the pupils to recognize 
groupings. Color coding may also be very useful. For example, a 
pupil who cannot copy a grouping of five plain blocks or black 
circles can often succeed if each of the blocks or ckdes is a different 
color. When more than one sensory factor can be brought into play, 
learning may be reinforced. Objects used may be of very different 
size, weight, or texture so as to allow differentiation by sight, feel, or 
touch. Many good kinesthetic techniques may be used, such as 
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coordinating the saying of a counting word with grasping, moving, or 
placing an object; turning a page; making a stroke; or tapping. 

The following criteria governing the number experiences for the 
trainable mentally retarded pupil should be emphasized: 

1 . Number activities should be concrete. 

2. Tasks of a quantitative nature should be simple ones that the 
pui>il can understand and use. 

3. A skill should be given many repetitions in a wide variety of 
applications to many real-life objects and situations.* 

The general aims of any curriculum dealing with number concepts 
and readiness activities should be to provide the pupil with simple 
number skills and knowledge that will enable him to carry out certain 
routine tasks. Activities in this area should also help the pupil to 
familiarize himself with terms such as quantity, size, time, and possibly 
money and measurement. Terms that are commonly heard in his 
environment and that deal with quantity should be emphasized; i.e., 
home, school, sheltered workshop or occupational training program, ' 

Sensory training. The pupil's sensory perceptions pertaining to 
vision, hearing, touch, taste, smell, and time must be developed so 
that he may adapt to and interact with his environment in an 
appropriate manner. The trainable mentally retarded pupil must be 
provided a considerable number of experiences involving well- 
planned sequences of activities so as to improve his awareness and 
knowledge of the things around him. Sensory training should assist 
each pupil to build or develop a keener sense of perception and 
discriminatory ability to utilize his senses. 

Persoital-Social Adjustment 

Social adjustment is not an isolated skill to be learned. Social 
adjustment refers to the adequacy of the pupil's interaction with 
other pupils and adults in all of his social experiences. Most activities 
involving language, physical training, recreation, and music will also 
contribute to the pupil's sharing, cooperating, taking turns as he 
participates, accepting responsibiUty, recognizing limits, and follow- 
ing dkections. In other words, these activities influence the pupil's 
general social adequacy in coping with some important phases of 
adaptive behavior and personal social adjustment. 

Before the pupil can relate satisfactorily to others, he must be 
aided in developing an acceptable image of liimself. From the initial 
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developmental stages involving isolated play activity, he can be 
guided into play and work experiences involving other group 
members in parallel relationships. Getting the pupil to j^articipate 
actively and to accept his role as a member of the group is a major 
accomplishment. Appropriate adaptive social behavior includes the 
ability to cooperate with others, to share equipment, and to accept 
lesponsibilities. 

Being in a class that has a happy, rather informal but controlled 
atmosphere in which he is allowed freedom within limits, the pupil 
usually begins to acquire a measure of success and independence in 
developing the social skills necessary for better adjustment to his 
social enwonment. The pupil should be trained to have acceptable 
manners, to recognize the important persons, to have consideration 
for others, to share, and to develop a certain amount of resiponsi- 
bility for his own welfare and that of others. Trainable mentally 
retarded pupils should be taught to say "please," "thank you," 
"excuse me," and other expressions related to interaction with other 
persons. It is very important to teach pupils to recognize suc^ 
persons as parents, school principal, teachers, safety patrolmen, 
lunchroom supervisors and their assistants, custodians, teacher aides, 
bus drivers, and others who are or may become part of their life 
activities. 

The term self-concept is a central one in the, development of a * 
person's emotional maturity and personal and social adjustment. The 
pupil needs to develop a sense of belonging and relatedness to his 
environment, including home, school, neighborhood, and the larger 
conununity. Each pupil should be provided ample opportunity and 
means whereby he can learn to express himself and his emotions in 
acceptable ways. The pupil must learn, for example, that temper 
tantrums and other emotional outbursts are unacceptable types of 
reactions to frustration. Politeness and consideration for others 
provide learning opportunities in social adjustment and the develop- 
ment of social competencies. The pupil must be able to increase his 
level of tolerance and to avoid frustration insofar as possible when 
confronted with a difficult situation. 

Physical Development 

The trainable mentally retarded pupil needs training in develop- 
ing muscle coordination and training in social experience utilizing 
physical activity while participating in a group. Physical exercise 
or activity helps to relieve emotional tensions, provides relaxa- 
tion, and may provide posture training, while at the same time 
helping the pupil to develop better coordination of large and 
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small muscles. For the physically immature pupil, the develop- 
ment of gross muscle control should be a major part of his daily 
program. Activities designed to develop coordination of the gross 
and small muscles should be in the daily schedule for all age 
groups of trainable mentally retarded pupils. Training in this 
area, as in other areas of the curriculum, should foster greater pupil 
independence, more participation in social activities, and greater 
usefulness in the home or in the pupil's limited environment. A fevvr 
minutes of directed exercises each day can give the pupil physical 
training, training in following directions, and training in working and 
cooperating with the group. During the exercises the use of such 
terms as left, right, forward, backward, bend, sit, up, and down will 
give him an opportunity to make functional use of these terms. 

Trainable mentally retarded pupils have proved to be deficient 
frequently in motor coordination involving both large and small mus- 
cles. Therefore, special attention should be given to the development 
of motor coordination functions within the instructional program. 
Increased competency gained tlirougli physical development accom- 
panies an increase in level of social competency and acceptance. In 
addition, physical training provides an opportunity for extending 
recreational activities witlain the school and/or community. 

Some items frequently included in the area of physical develop- 
ment within an instructional program for mentally retarded pupils 
are posture training, stretching, balancing, exercise for muscle 
control, and developing gross and fine muscle coordination or 
dexterity. Developing coordination of large muscles might involve 
such activities as throwing or catching large playground balls; playing 
baseball, basketball, and kickball; dancing; running; hopping; skip- 
ping; using outdoor play equipment; walking up and down stairs, 
inclined planes, or ramps; and using large hollow building blocks. 
Some activities involving the development of small muscles might 
include such things as stringing beads, working with pegboards, 
manipulating simple jigsaw puzzles, painting with fingers or brush, 
using clay, and using crayons. 

Training for developing motor coordination is frequently con- 
ducted without the use of elaborate equipment or materials. 
Developing adequate control while walking, running, jumping, 
marching, hopping, kicking, climbing, or dancing usually requires 
only adequate space. Training for developing large or small muscles, 
however, may include activities that require the use- of special 
materials or apparatus. Building with blocks, catcliing balls, climbing 
steps or ramps, swinging, sliding, and pedaling wheel toys are 
examples of activities that require additional equipment or materials. 
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Activities that train pupils in eye-hand coordination and dexterity 
should be encouraged and planned. Tliese activities should teach 
Control through continued practice in manipulating materials that 
may have immediate or long-range significance within a sheltered 
workshop or home situation. 

In any case, the development of physical training should be m 
keeping with the individual ability and needs of each pupil. The 
abiUty of the tramable mentally retarded pupil to participate m 
simple games or activities or to find enjoyment in rhythmic activities, 
such as dancing, after leaving school may depend to a great extent 
upon the inclusion of these physical trainmg activities within the 
school environment. , . 

Competency in mobility and general physical coordination is an 
important variable in each pupil's becoming a more active member of 
the home and community after leaving school. 

Physical activities should be planned so as to involve a sequential 
development and may include the following: (1) suggested activities; 
(2) listing of materials and equipment; (3) methods of remforcmg the 
learning process; (4) identification of specific outcomes or objectives; 
and (5) evaluation of the process and materials needed to improve 
the child's physical behavior. ^ 

The foUowmg outline includes activities and matenals needed tor 
conducting an outdoor physical training activity for trainable 
mentally retarded pupils: 

I. Suggested activities for developing gross motor skills 

A. Walkmg to avoid a gait >n sequential steps 

B. Walking a straight line 

C. Stepping on marked lines or squares on sidewalk 

D. Climbmg a ladder 

E. Walldng upstairs 

F. Walking on a balancing board 

G. Running 

H. Jumping 

I. Skipping 

J, Climbing a rope 
K. Leaping 
L. Hopping 
M. Galloping 
N. SUding 

O. Lifting one's self up by the arms using parallel bars 

P. Doing pushups, side straddle hop, and similar calisthenics 

Q. Throwing or kicking playground balls 

R. Riding wheel toys 

a 5o 



IL Materials and equipment 

A. Some hardtop area for conducting the many activities 
requiring wheel toys, for playing ball games, for marking on 
pavement or lined areas, and for skipping 

B. Some fixed playground equipment, such as swings, slides, 
parallel bars, stairs, and adjustable basketball goals 

C. Tanbark sandbox area 

D. Some turfed area for playground games requiring running 
space or more space thaii may be available on hard surfaced 
area 

E. Tumbling mat 

F. Jumping ropes and similar supplies 

G. Balancing board 

H. Large and small balls 

L Building blocks and other construction-type materials 
III. Preliminary activities 

A. Plan a combination of some free play and many directed 
activities involving growth, pliysical movement, and 
coordination. 

B. Teach a pupil to use a swing requiring grasping the support 
chain or wires, swinging the legs forward and backward in 
rhythmic fashion, pusliing the legs to start the motion, and 
extending the legs to reduce speed or to stop. 

C. Give each child specific instructions regarding safety factors 
wliile in the swing and safe distances from the swing when 
on the ground. 

D. Observe other pupils participating in a specific physical 
development activity. 

E. Familiarize the pupil with the materials and/or apparatus to 
be used in performing a specific activity. 

F. Give the pupil some opportunity to build confidence by 
* seeing how the skill can be accompUshed and by arousing an 

interest in attempting the task. 

G. Make illustrations of materials and area to be used specific 
and concrete With respect to examples. 

H. Provide pupils' with many "dry runs" of experiences 
requiring specific skills or need for caution; i.e., riding a 
bicycle, swinging, jumping rope, playing basketball, climb- 
ing a ladder, or performing other activities involving some 
extra care to prevent injury to self or damage to equipment. 

I. Consider the value of time spent teacliing and supervising an 
activity to familiarize the pupils with the materials and 
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sequence, 'f a pupil leams first to perform a skill incor- 
rectly, ii will be difficult for him to learn to perform it 
correctly and difficult for the teacher to retrain him to do 
so 

J. Utilize follow-the-leader type of physical activities whenever 
such activities can be used effectively. 

IV. Additional physical development activities 

A. Devise simple games requiring the use of a desired skill; i.e., 
preparation for work on pM^el bars preceded by many 
activities involving grasijing of large and small objects, lifting 
objects, pushing object^, or doing pushups. 

B. Have a pupil perform just one skill for a given length of 
time, and then have him proceed to another related task 
that develops a motor skill or even another skill. This 
involves a sequence of tasks to be performed and the 
following of specific instructions. 

C. Conduct activities that develop the pupil's physical coordi- 
nation or gross motor skills. Such development can be 
useful in developing the pupil's ability to participate in 
group activities or games and may have a carry-over value to 
his activities in the conmiunity; i.e., using parks or 
recreation areas after leaving school. 

D. Utilize free-play time as an activity period when the pupil 
demonstrates not only his physical competencies but also 
his initiative, responsibility for observing certain precau- 
tionary measures from the playground, and present func- 
tioning level using materials or apparatus. 

E. Continue activities involving skipping, walking, dancing, or 
clapping indoors when weather does not permit outdoor 
activities. Initial demonstration or practice should also be 
conducted indoors when weather does not permit outside 
activities. 

j V. Repetition and practice 

\ A. Use pupils who have developed some simple physical skills 
\ to assist orivork with less able pupils in practicing tasks that 

will develop their skills; i.e., rolling a ball toward a specific 
object, throwing a playground ball into a basket, or placing 
building blocks in rows or stacks. 
B. Repeat a task inmiediately and frequently; such repetition is 
considered of m^or importance in planning learning activi- 
ties for trainable mentally retarded pupils. 
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C. Practice the essential physical movements involved in a 
particular task until the motor activity presents little if any 
difficulty or needs little specific attention. The essence of 
any adequate physical training program is in the material 
and activities presented and the successful reinforcement of 
certain physical skills. 

VI. Specific outcomes 

A. Developing locomotion skills to enhance overall personal 
adjustment, social competence, and economic usefulness 
through physical development, an exceedingly important 
phase of a student's personal development 

B. Developing the finer muscles so as to develop coordination 
and dexterity 

C. Improving each pupil's physical development through a 
wcU-planned sequence of directed and free-play activities so 
as to prevent major problems with activities involving 
walking, running, jumping, climbing, skipping, leaping, 
hopping, galloping, and sliding 

VIL Evaluation results 

A. Making the teacher particularly alert to the following 
general areas of physical development: strength of legs, 
arms, and upper back; endurance; reaction time; or speed in 
coordination and body control 

B. In addition to a general observation of each pupil's physical 
performance on various practical tasks, giving some specific 
attention to evaluation of certain common activities of daily 
living so that careful records of progress can be maintained 

C. Focusing any evaluation on a specific activity that has been 
taught, unless the purpose is to identify general ability or 
specific weaknesses in need of direct attention 

D. Evaluating physical development in a manner that shows 
rate and extent of competency attained, so that a sequence 
of experiences can be developed for each pupil 

Economic and Vocational Usefulness 

Training designed to aid trainable mentally retarded pupils to 
become economically useful should include activities related to (1) 
usefulness in the honic; (2) work training; (3) vocational preparation; 
(4) occupational training; and (5) work training centers. 

Usefulness in the home (practical arts). The trainable mentally 
retarded pupil must be able to provide practical and economic help 
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in the home environment if he is to gain personal satisfaction and 
to develop social competency to a degree that makes him more 
independent. Learning to do such simple household tasks as setting 
the table, making a bed, dusting, cleaning, picking up and putting 
away one's personal belongings, cooking, sewing, laundering, per- 
forming simple errands, and acting as a helper in the kitchen or yard 
can all contribute to a pupil's economic usefulness. Self-help skills 
and economic usefulness make up a large part of what is frequently 
termed social competence. If the trainable mentally retarded pupil 
shows a willingness and can demonstrate ability to accomplish 
routine tasks requiring unskilled labor, he is accepted within the 
home or conununity as a contributing member of the group. 

If they have proper supervision and guidance within an appro- 
priate environment, most trainable mentally retarded pilpils can learn 
to assist in household tasks such as preparing and serving simple 
meals, cleaning, making beds, simple mending or sewing, shining 
shoes, washing laundry, and caring for yards. 

Home arts skills that are tayght in the classroom should have 
carry-over value to the home. Obviously, the teacher should simplify 
and systematize a planned program of activities so as to develop the 
necessary skills for making the trainable mentally retarded pupil a 
useful worker in the home. At the beginning level, some home arts 
skills or activities frequently undertaken in school and required in 
the home are washing and drying the hands before meals, setting 
dishes or silverware on the table, pouring milk or water from a carton 
or pitcher, carrying dishes to and from the table, and washing and 
drying dishes. 

The more advanced pupils perform kitchen activities such as 
washing and peeling vegetables; using simple measures such as 
teaspoon or cups while preparing simple foods; beating eggs or other 
batters; making toast; cleaning an oven and range; scrubbing sinks; 
sweeping floors; and emptying garbage. 

Reahstically, the ultimate goal for the trainable mentally retarded 
pupil is not total independence with regard to economic usefulness 
but rather a greater degree of independence, which will in turn bring 
about greater self-confidence and feelings of personal worth and 
satisfaction. Tlie following suggestions should be considered by those 
desiring to develop an instructional program in economic usefulness. 
With regard to care of possessions, such tilings as respect and care for 
another's property, leaving room in order, conservation of materials 
and utilities, and care of household equipment should prove to be 
useful areas for more detailed development. With regard to care of 
the home and the preparation of meals, a teacher may use simulated 
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objects or play equipment for training purposes, including those 
things most frequently found in tiie kitchen, bedroom, or living 
room. The serving of meals, learning to "eat out," and acquiring 
appropriate eating and drinking skills should prove very useful. The 
cleaning of kitchen materials, utensils, and the food preparation area 
should also be an important phase of instructional activities. 

Work training activities. Careful preparation and planning is 
essential in teaching any daily living skill to the trainable mentally 
retarded pupil. The following outline, for example, details a training 
sequence that might be used to teach the pupil to dr>' dishes by 
hand: 

1. Problem-solving^ activities 

A. Grasping plates anH cups 

B. Holding dish fu-mly while applyhig dish towel to all surfaces 

C. Gently setting dried items on counter or in proper storage 
area 

D. Getting dry towel when needed 

E. Hanging or placing damp towel in proper place 

F. Showhig special care when handling sharp or pointed 
objects such as knives or forks 

II. Materials and equipment 

A. Dish towel 

B. Drainrack 

C. Counter (drainboard) 

D. Storage cabinets for dishes, pots, and utensils 

E. Storage for towels and towel rack for drying 
\ F. Clothes washer to launder kitchen towels 

I G. Kitchen work area 

1 III. Prehminary activities 

A. Frequently observing others drying dishes or similar items 

B. Washing and drying drainboard or kitchen tables 

C. Handling some small objects to develop tlnger dexterity 

D. Putting pots and pans away when handed them 

E. Drv ing some pots and pans but not sharp or fragile objects 

IV. Additional activities 

A. The pupil should have simple experiences involving the 
drying of only a few large plastic or indestructible-type 
items. This should lead to a more prolonged drying 
experience or activity requiring more caution and ability to 
stick to an assigned task. 
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B The pupU should learn the basic vocabulary appropriate to 
■ the materials and items used, such as plates, cups, pots, and 

C Brpiacing a number of objects in a stack, the pupil acquires 

* some concept of quantity', size, shape, and physical relation- 
ship between objects. 

V. Repetition and practice 

A Drying dishes satisfactorUy may require many closely 

* super^sed drying experiences before the pupil is ready to 
accomplish the task on his own. 

B. Each step must be explained and demonstrated specificaUy. 
Only after repeated tnals and specific demonstration of the 
skills to be learned would a pupil actually be ready to 
participate actively at a level that would require httle if any 
supervision. The pupil will require many actual expenences 
of drying dishes and other items used m preparing, and 
serving a meal. 

VI. Specific outcomes (leading toward-economic^efuhiessX 



A. The drying of djshes is only one of many useful and 

necessary home tasks of daily living. 
B The many skills required in this one task can nelp to 
" improve the pupil's motor dexterity, abihty to -follow 
specific instructions, and visual discrimination j^f similar 
items or utensils. The pupil can learn to completb assigned 
tasks; to assume some responsibility for domg a jbb well;"to 
remember the names of the service items needed and tlie 
location of each item; and to count the number of items m 
a stack or row. 
VII. Evaluation 

A. It is extremely important that the teaching process mdude 
careful evaluation to determine the pupil's functioning .evel 
or competency level before he is moved from one leve to 
the next The activity noted above, for example, involves 
handUng" dishes carefully, drying all items, puttmg the 
service away in proper place, learning names of objects 
bemg dried, and so forth. Not all of these skills wiU be 
learned at one time, nor should they be evaluated as skills to 
be acquired during any one activity emphasi7.mg only one of 

these skills. , , ... , , 

B The evaluation of trainable mentally retarded pupils should 
■ be consistent with the actual tasks that have been taught. 
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The acquiring of a skill, therefore, should foUow many 
repeated performances of a specific task and then should be 
evaluated on the basis of that particular task so as to 
indicate the performance level tliat the pupil has attained. 
If, for example, specific instruction has been utilized to 
teach a particular skill, the task that was used to teach the 
skill should be used in evaluating the pupil's lev^l of 
competency on that task before the pupil is moved to the 
next level of difficulty. Hiose tasks or skills considered 
sequent!^ in nature uhould be thoroughly learned and 
reinfordfd as a part of the training program before a teacher 
proceeds to the next step. 

All daily living activities, whether related to the kitchen or some 
other area of the home environment, should receive preparation and v 
planning as thorough as that described for teaching the pupil to dry 
dishes by hand. 

Vocational preparation. The preparation and planning of 
prevocational-type work experiences within a school envkonment 
-^hould-provide-^mplc-opportunity^or-each-pupil^to acquire the — 
necessary skills for economic usefuhiess. These skills should have 
carry-over value within the home or within a sheltered workshop 
environment. 

Attitudes involving good manners, sharing, consideration^ of 
others, honesty, and respect for authority should be developed 
during the prevocational phases of a comprehensive program at the 
elementary and secondary levels. Sheltered work stations should be 
developed for use by older trainable mentally retarded pupils and 
should be closely supervised. Work-type experiences with close 
direction and assistance when needed should prove beneficial in 
further evaluating the trainable mentally retarded pupil who is 
acquiring acceptable work habits. The many phases of a pupil's 
economic usefulness may be determined to a large extent by the 
individual's ability to communicate effectively and to develop 
adequate motor coordination to undertake and accomplish cenain 
physical tasks such as running errands, assisting the gardener or 
Caretaker, serving food, preparing food, sewing, wasliing cars, sorting, 
or sanding. Hence, the areas of experience considered important in 
the instructional program for trainable mentally retarded pupils ~ 
should be interrelated in the planning. 

The final phases of a trainable mentally retarded pupil's program 
with respect to economic usefulness should involve the careful 
consideration of employment possibilities in the community. A 
major objecdve of the educational and work training program is the 
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development of work habits and skills that enable the pupU to foUow 
directions and to use time and materials wisely. In addition, the 
program should develop witliin the pupU sufficient motor coordi- 
nation and safety routines to enable him to become employable or at 
least acceptable for additional training in a sheltered workshop. The 
development of prevocational-type skills or habits including accept- 
able attitudes toward working with others, ihould be an extremely 
important phase of the pupil's training program. 

Occupational training programs (sheltered work training). School 
districts and offices of county superintendents of schoo^ operatmg 
special class programs for the trainable mentaUy retarded have been 
authorized to enroU trainable mentrily retarded pupils who are 
eighteen to twenty-one years of age provided these pupils are also 
enrolled in an occupational training program that has been approved 
by the State Department of Education. (See Education Code Section 
6903.) Occupational training programs are^ «"thomed by the 
Legislature (Education Code sections 6931-6932) and^descnbed m 
the CaUfomia Administrative Code (sections 3470-3477 of the 

— CaliformfrAdministrati ve Code. Title 5, Education). — 

Occupational training programs are restncted to mentaUy or 
physicaUy handicapped pupils who arc unable to profit from work 
experience programs as authorized by the Education Code. (See 
Education Code sections 5985-5992.5.) 

The major components of the occupational trammg program shaU 
consist of the following: 

1 . Special day class or special training class 

a The pupU time in this class sliaU be scheduled for no less than 
the minimum school day, which is 180 minutes for the 
trainable mentally retarded pupil.* 

b. The organized learning experiences in this class shall be those 
prescribed by the officiaUy adopted course of study, (bee 
Education Code sections 8052-8053.) They should stress 
vocational-occupational concepts and skills in preparation for 
or to accompany the learning experiences within a sheltered 
work environment. , . ^ ■ *u 

2. Sheltered work environment (in school facilities or out m the 

commvmity) , , . ^ , . . 

a The pupU's time in work activities should be scheduled 
appropriate to the individual pupU's level of tolerance as 
determined by the selection and evaluation committee. 

The time in the special d.y cUu or .pecil <f«n»«« 't^'sAitt^TMo^ 
environment ih«U be equal to the program day ai defined in Section 3449 of U«! Cauiornia 
Adminiitrative Code, Title 5, Education. 
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b. The organized learning experiences should provide opiJortuni- 
ties for eligible pupDs to develop their emotional adjustment 
and control and to learn the social and vocational skills 
needed in a sheltered work environment. The program, 
opera .ed by either the school or a contractor, should provide 
for supervised work skills and for work adjustment activities 
that p.-ovide levels of development consistent with the 
abiUties of the pupDs enrolled. The program must provide 
work^ evaluation and sampling activities to determine each 
pupil's level of work abiUty. The progress and achievement of 
the pupils should be periodically studied and reviewed to 
determine the quality of their vocational preparation. 
The organized learning experiences in the special day class or 
special training class and the learning experiences in the sheltered 
work environment (offered by the school contractor) must be 
integrated so that each type of learning experience wDl supplement 
the other. Tins integration of learning experiences wDl greatly aid the 
pupD in determining and achieving an occupational goal. Evaluation 
of the two components is vital in terms of their continuing 
contnbution toward an effective occupational training program. 

Work training centers. Work training centers as authorized under 
the occupational training program require adequate planning, coordi- 
nation, and actual supervision of the pupDs' work activities. Work 
training centers may be structured around at least four m^jor areas: 

1. Evaluation area. PupDs are evaluated according to their abDity 
to perform work assignments in occupations required by local 
industries in production operations and through situational 
evaluations based on a variety of actual or simulated work 
activities. 

2. Sheltered workshop. PupDs assigned to tliis area have the 
potential for work; but their abilities, work habits, and attitudes 
are not developed well enough to meet the standards required in 
open competitive employment. 

3. On-campus/on-site and on-campus/off-site work training sta- 
tions. Pupils assigned to such work stations have the opportu- 
nity to learn work skiUs, habits, and attitudes under the close 
supervision of school personnel. 

4. Community work training stations. PupDs can be assigned to a 
place of business or work situation in the community, assuming 
adequate supervision as authorized under an occupational 
program is available. 
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iiulth and Safety 

All trainable mentally retarded pupils should be encouraged to 
appreciate and practice a well-balanced program of work, personal 
health, and safety, including relaxation and recreational-type activi- 
ties Tnc development of appropriate attitudes toward physical 
grooming, health, and safety should also foster their interrelationship 
with others and should provide a sound basis on which these pupils 
can maintain themselves in the home, school, and community. The 
development of good attitudes with respect to health and personal 
hygiene should contribute toward the pupU's general social accep- 
tance. , ^ • 1 J 
Some areas for specific concern and development may mclude 
such things as caring for minor cuts or bruises; washing the hands and 
bathing; selecting appropriate clothes; developing good posture; and 
caring for the hair, teeth, and fingernails. 

In the preparation of simple meals, the emphasis; should be on 
setting a good example by maintaining sanitary conditions m the 
kitchen, in the preparation of food, and in food storage so that 
spoUage does not occur or so that food is handled properly when it 
does occur. PupUs should learn to maintain cleanliness and order 
within their general physical environment and to eliminate or prevent 
simple hazards that might cause accidents. 

Physical exercise and the development of motor coordination can 
contribute significantly to a pupU's personal health and his abiUty to 
maintain a proper level of physical fitness. Personal health and safety 
habits should be established and encouraged as a continuous phase of 
the pupil's instructional program. Tliis part of tlie instructional 
program would be enhanced considerably by close cooperation 
between home, school, and community with respect to the types of 
activities or situations that should be considered important and that 
need to be developed because of the pupil's need to meet certain 
situations present in the immediate environment. 

Personal health and safety habits are sometimes discussed under 
the heading of "self-cSre" or "self-help" skills. Within the school 
environment special attention should be given to safety on stairs; 
in corridors; in group-play situations; and in hazardous areas, 
such as lakes, canals, or streets. Other specific activities or units 
of experience should be carefully planned, includmg units and 
information related to fire safety, bicycle safety, vehicle safety, 
street crossing, precautions in handling sharp objects and poisons, 
and general hazards of locomotion. , ^ . ^ 

The school physician or school nurse may be of assistance m 
explaining or demonstrating the role that community helpers can 
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offer a person, either a child or an adult, at various times in that 
person's life. The care of a pupil's teeth, eyes, nose, and mouth will 
undoubtedly stimulate a need for many demonstrations and for 
specific activities to develop appropriate habits in caring for these 
and other parts of the body. Numerous demonstrations and activities 
involving simulated and real experiences in traffic, home-type 
situations, and playground activities, including swimming and sports, 
should receive specific attention with regard to teaching safety rules 
and developing appropriate safety habits. Obviously, it would be 
difficult for many tradable mentally retarded pupils to recognize 
potentially dangerous situations if they had not been taught words 
that would assist them in identifying cqlors, including red and green, 
and words that would indicate hazards, such as poison, wait, stop, 
danger, and so forth. It is recognized that many safety hazards and 
accidents occur frequently within tlie home or even in a relatively 
sheltered environment. Home-type activities mvolving safety with 
respect to bathrooms, kitchens, or gardening should also be provided 
within the school environment. These activities should utilize 
appropriate facilities or learning experiences that will carry over into 
the pupil's own home or home-like environment. 

Good personal health and safety habits can contribute materially 
to the potential economic usefulness of a pupil in the work 
experience program at the terminal phase *of his educational 
development within a school and witliin the home or sheltered 
workshop after the pupil has left school. A pupil's ability to maintain 
good health and liis ability to avoid simple hazards may make the 
difference between a pupil who is suitable for occupational training 
or sheltered workshop training and one who is not. Therefore, to 
fulfill the responsibility of encouraging and developing each pupil's 
potential toward some level of economic independence, teachers and 
others involved should consider the area of personal health and 
safety an extremely important phase of pupil and adult development. 

Recreation and Leisure-Time Activities 

The emphasis of training related to recreation and leisure-time 
activities for trainable mentally retarded pupils should be in the 
following areas: (1) games, sports, and community recreational 
activities; (2) music and dancing; and (3) arts and crafts. 

Games, sports, and community recreational activities. Tlie train- 
able mentally retarded pupil should be encouraged to learn various 
kinds of games or activities that can be played alone, perhaps with 
another person, or in some instances in a group. The ability level of 
trainable mentally retarded pupils is a major consideration in 
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selecting games and activities for their participation. Games requiring 
few complicated rules and a minimum of team involvement are 
generally most appropriate for these pupils. Community games or 
sports activities that offer a recreational-type experience may include 
such things as swimming, hiking, bicycle riding, kickball, badminton, 
or table tennis. Frequently, the individual will not be required to 
participate actively but may be involved in some aspect of a 
pai^cular game or sport as an interested spectator. Naturally, some 
games or sports have some rules or directions that must be followed 
for participation in an appropriate manner. Rules or regulations of 
games involving trainable mentally retarded pupils should be consis- 
tent with the pupils* general ability to perform the appropriate skills, 
not only physically but mentally. Some table games are preferred 
because of their carry-over value and practical use in recreation and 
leisure-time activities in school, at home, or in some other place of 
residence. Active participation in games or sports can enhance the 
development of the pupil's ability to fpllow simple directions, 
interrelate with other pupils or adults, and find appropriate release of 
physical energy in a socially acceptable manner. Active participation 
in games or sports can also improve a pupiFs physical fitness and 
general level of motor coordination. 

Music and dancing. An interest in activities involving the use of 
music^ dr requiring active participation in dancing can provide useful 
moti4tion and a means for the pupil to express his emotions. The 
pupil can certainly find a release or a means of relaxation through 
listening to music, keeping tune, dancing, playing, or being involved 
in some other music-related activity. Since many forms of entertain- 
ment, such as radio, television, and the phonograph, provide ample 
opportunity for the pupil to listen to music, some assistance might 
be given to the pupil to get him more involved or to help him find 
various means of satisfaction through these media. Singing, perform- 
ing body rhythms, playing in a rhythm band, singing songs, dancing, 
or actively participating to rhythmic sounds or music should be 
encouraged. 

Arts and crafts. Arts and crafts activities or work with materials of 
a concrete nature can provide profitable means whereby a pupil can 
express himself, participate in group activities, and receive approval 
or constructive criticism for a task accomplished. Such activities 
thereby provide many meaningful experiences to assist him toward 
better social adjustment and vocational competency. Although art 
experiences are normally conducted in a Irather informal setting in 
which free expression and creativity can develop, the trainable 
mentally retarded pupil will need specified guidance and assistance 
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with regard to initial planning and care of materials. The arts and 
crafts experiences, however, should provide ample opportunity for 
each pupil to learn to care for supplies, clean up his own area, assist 
others, learn to complete an assignment, | and follow simple direc- 
tions. These activities can also assist in the development of fine and 
gross muscles, thereby improving the pupil's physical coordination 
and his ability to perform certain manipulative-type tasks. Arts and 
crafts experiences can serve as leisure-time activities or recreational- 
type experiences for the pupil. Very young pupils should begin with 
less complicated tasks, such as finger painting, tearing materials, 
pasting, and using crayonsLOr tempera water colors, and should be 
expected to progress to more complex activities, such as cutting, 
sewing, hammering, sawing, and using hand tools as required by the 
particular situation. 

Home'School-Community Cooperation 

Trainable mentally retarded individuals as children in the home, 
pupils in school, and as adults in the home or in a sheltered working 
environment in the community are dependent on the planning done^ 
for them by others. The extent of services available to trainable 
mentally retarded pupils depends largely on the effectiveness of the 
planning and the degree of cooperation achieved in implementing 
educational, health training, and welfare objectives. Cooperation 
must be established between the home and the various health, 
educational, and welfare agencies and other community groups that , 
can provide needed services to the mentally retarded, such as 
rehabilitation and recreation services. 

Individuals in the home, school, and community need to be 
generally well informed about the characteristics and specific needs 
of the trainable mentally retarded pupil and to plan accordingly. A 
trainable mentally retarded pupil's family and each agency affording 
services to such pupils need basic information regarding their role 
and responsibility so as to make maximum use of the available 
resources. Trainable mentally retarded children and adults can be 
helped when adequate cooperation, planning, and action exist based 
on understanding and coordination between the home, school, and 
community. 

Responsibility of the home and school. The parents or guardians 
of trainable mentally retarded children have an immediate and direct 
responsibility for the well-being of their children. They should 
develop a plan for training pupils at home and at school and a plan 
for postschool training involving participation in some useful work as 
an adult. In developing such plans, they must understand and utilize, 1 
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if necessary, the services available to them. The actions of parents, 
service onanizations, and other public agencies working for trainable 
mentally retarded children and adults have influenced considerably 
the availability of services to all mentally retarded persons. Despite 
some serious problems, the pubUc schools in California have 
responded to the demand for increased school services, as noted by 
the steady increase of spe'cial classes and other services for trainable 
mentally retarded pupils. Additional special class teachers, facilities, 
supervision, and funds are being made available to the pubUc schools 
to serve trainable mentaUy retarded pupUs of school age. The 
important fact in this whole interrelationship involving a dependency 
on others is that the assignment of responsibilities for services from 
^the public schools or other pubUc agencies requires the cooperation 
and .actions of many individuals. Such cooperation is vital m 
implementing a well-planned and well-coordinated program. 

For the teacher to reinforce and continue the development of 
already established habits or skills, adequate communication of 
information and cooperation must be established and maintained 
between parents and teachers. 

The following are examples of techniques that have been found to 
be very effective in fostering open avenues of communication 
between the teacher and the family: 

1 . Frequent newsletters regarding pupil involvement in classroom 
activities 

2. Small group meetings of mothers held during the school hours 

3. Small group meetings of parents and guardians in the evenings, 
with baby sitting services available 

4. Involvement of family members in school activities, such as 
field trips, supervision of swim programs, and so forth . 

The home-school relationship should provide the opportunity for 
a firm foundation based on mutual respect and support of all the 
many services needed to implement a program for developing 
personal, social, and vocational competencies to meet the demands 
of daily Jiving as an adult. 

Community services. Federal agencies, state agencies, local agen- 
cies, and groups in the community acting in behalf of handicapped 
chUdren and adults have taken some significant,jtep8--tcnffard 
providing for the trainable mentaUy rcta£dcdr4»faCirmore, however, 
needs to be done at the loca^amTsfate levels to assist trainable 
mentally retarded personsTThe problems involved in community 
ptanning for the thousands of mentally retarded children and adults 
in this state are by no means small. Tlierefore, the most efficient use 
of all resources must be planned on a cooperative basis. The emphasis 
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and direction of community action should be toward total planning 
to provide for more than just those persons of one age group or tliose 
with a particular handicap; planning sliould provide for all cliildren 
and adults needing health education or some otlier type of services 
tliat contribute to the welfare of the individual and the community. 
A very real need exists, therefore, to inform ourselves and to 
cooperate at all levels in assuming our personal and civic responsi- 
bility to our neighbor who is mentally or physically handicapped. 
Since each person is a member of several groups within the 
community, personal involvement and civic responsibility for services 
to others in the community overlap considerably. As parents, 
members of families, taxpayers, voters, or members of lay or 
professional groups working in behalf of the handicapped, each of us 
is involved and lience is responsible to some degree for the 
community's role in providing a helping hand to those in need. 
Informed citizens working together will provide a satisfactor>^ 
solution to the problems of education and training in the public 
schools for all cliildren, including the trainable mentally retarded. 
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CHAPTER VI \ 
Evaluation of Programs for the Trainable 
Mentally Retarded 

The improvement of programs providing services to trainable 
mentally retarded pupils is largely dependent upon adequate evalua- 
tion of the quality of services being provided. The curriculum is a 
major variable that influences the quality of the program. Therefore, 
the curriculum must be developed and stated as a part of the total 
evaluation plan. 

Program evaluation is a broad and complex topic. In general, 
educational evaluation consists of two phases: (1) evaluation of the 
product; and (2) evaluaaon of the process. An evaluation of the 
product measures the change that takes place in the pupU as a result 
of his interaction with the educational system. An evaluation of the 
process, including the components within the educational system, 
must include a measurement of the effectiveness of the system in 
bringing about the desired change in the product. 

Deflnition of Educational Evaluation 
Educational evaluation may be defined as a procedure whereby 
information is systematically collected for the purpose of making 
decisions. The assumption is made that the data obtained will 
provide a rational basis for decision making. 

Components of the Evaluation Procedure 
Essential components of the evaluation procedure include the 
following: 

1. The evaluator, who is charged with the respojisibility of 
implementing the evaluation plan 

2. The object to be evaluated, which may be a total educational 
system, a part of such a system, a sinde pupil, a teacher, a 
program sequence, a curriculum, or any one of many other 
evaluation objects 

3. The data to be processed for evaluation purposes, which may 
take the form of objective or descriptive input 

4. The evaluation plan, which must include such things as the 
identification of the evaluator, the sources of data to be 
obtained, the procedure that will be used to analyze the data. 
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and the specific time periods involved in the collection and 
^alysis of such data 
5. The decisions, which presumably will be influenced by the 
evaluation plan 

Evaluation of the Program and Product 
An assumption is generally made that the effectiveness of a given 
educational system can be determined by evaluating the products of 
that system. If such an assumption is valid, one would need to 
compare the performance of pupDs at the completion of a phase of 
their training with the performance of those same pupils at the 
beginning of that particular phase of training. An alternative may be 
to compare the performance of the pupils to that of similar pupils in 
other systems. Also, if the evaluation data are to be useful in 
changing the system, one must be able to determine which parts of 
the system are contributing positively toward^changejof-the-produet^ - 
and which parts may be neutral or malang a negative contribution. 

A measuring instrument that is designed to evaluale the effective- 
ness of a total educational system, or of a specific pai t oi the system, 
must utilize performance tasks that would be perfV^rnicd only by 
pupils who. will receive the postexperience evaluatou. fhe instru- 
ment used to evaluate the effects of an experience must also be able 
to maximize group differences. To give valid results, measuring 
instruments must accurately relate to the purpose of the experience 
and must have maximum sensitivity to measure group or individual 
change toward that purpose. 

Both norm-referenced and criterion-referenced instruments may 
be used to differentiate between individuals, and both are useful in 
making decisions regarding the effectiveness of a school program. 
However, the assumption underlying the validity and reliability of an 
evaluation instrument or test should be identified and used to 
determine the appropriateness of the measuring instrument. Criterion- 
referenced measurement may be used to evaluate how effective a 
given system of delivery can be in achieving the curricular objectives. 
However, if the measurement is apolied to a given system, the effect 
on the student may be due to the curriculum and/or the educational 
system. In fact, the effect may be due to an interaction of the system 
of delivery, the curriculum, and the characteristics of the product 
entering into that system. To compare the effectiveness of different 
systems of delivery, criterion-referenced measurements must be 
applied in several settings, utilizing different systems of delivery but 
the same curricular objectives. Sufficient replications would be 
necessary to assume that the curriculum was constant and the system 
of delivery variable. 
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In a discussion of the applicability of criterion-referenced measure- 
ment versus norm-referenced measurement, A. D. Garvin states that 
•*the relevance of criteria to instructional objectives is inherent in the 
content (and the level) of the instruction involved. Thus, for any 
given unit of instruction, we are not free to choose between CRM 
[criterion-referenced measurement] and NRM (norm-referenced 
measurement)."^ 

For Garvin the goal of instruction is to effect some change in the 
modifiable behavior of the pupil, and the purpose of any measure- 
ment is to provide data that ultimately will lead to some decision 
regarding the instructional process or those who conduct it. The 
design of the instnimcnt used to obtain data must be based upon the 
projected usc-the decisions. Will the measurement be used to 
determine whether a student is ready to move to another step in a 
sequence of instruction? Docs a correlation exist between the perfor- 
mance of students and the stated objectives? Answers to such 
questions may be necessary for making decisions where mastery of 
future skills depends upon previously mastered skills. 

Application of Criterion-Referenced Evaluation 

When stated in observable, measurable objectives, the curriculum 
can be the criterion by which student progress is measured. The 
ultimate goal of evaluation is to determine the degree to which 
instruction and training has achieved a desired change in a particular 
behavior of the pupil. Therefore, components of the system must be 
evaluated to determine the degree to which tjiey contribute to the 
behavioral change in the pupil. 

An alternative procedure is to devise a criterion-referenced 
evaluation checklist based on the stated curriculum objectives. One 
could develop a checklist for every curriculum objective or a 
checklist to include a sample of the objectives, such as every third, 
fifth, te^ith, or "nth" objective on that list. 

A criterion-referenced checkKst may be used for several types of ^ 
evaluation. The entire checklist would be used to assess the degree to 
which pupils have mastered the curriculum. However, in the special 
education instructional program, the system of deUvery helps tp 
determine which objectives are most appropriate for each pupil. To 
evaluate individual performance, the evaluator would base his check- 
list upon those objectives that have been determined to be a part of 
the individual pupil's instructional program. The evaluator would 
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need to assume that the teacher has made valid choices in determining 
objectives for the child and that the validity of these decisions rests 
with the teacher rather than with the total curriculum. 

The criterion-referenced checklist should include at least a random 
sample of all curricular objectives, and, prior to using the check- 
list, the decision-making person should identify the objectives 
that have been presented to the child. The objectives determined to 
be below the child's entry level into the curriculum should also be 
identified. A single criterion-referenced evaluation could then deter- 
mine both the effectiveness of the educational plan and the degree to 
which this plan reflects the expectancy of the curriculum. The 
criterion-referenced measurement procedures discussed herein rely 
on the acceptance of certain implicit assumptions. It is imperative, 
therefore, that the purpose of the evaluation be indicated and that 
the accepted assumptions be clearly stated. 

Application of Norm-Referenced Evaluation 

Growth in social and behaviorial characteristics are objectives of 
the program for trainable mentally retarded pupils. To measure 
change in these areas, norm-referenced measures, such as the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale or the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency Adaptive Behavior Scale, may be used and 
interpreted against norm-referenced groups that aie similar to the 
trainable mentally retarded group being evaluated. Other scales 
being developed give some promise of norm-referenced measurement 
that can compare children to an appropriate normative reference. 

To obtain outside validation, norm-referenced evaluation may still 
be required to validate curriculum content or to validate that a 
system of delivery is, in fact, a viable, efficient system. Such 
validation, however, depends upon norm-referenced instruments of 
practical validity. Practical utility of such validation assumes that the 
behavior being measured is consistent with society's expectation of 
the school program. 

Norm-referenced evaluation may also be required to determine the 
effectiveness of an entire system. A criterion-referenced evaluation 
may establish the internal consistency of the system but not 
necessarily its efficiency or validity against outside criteria, unless 
standardized criterion-referenced instruments are developed. 

Validation of Curriculum 

Many problems of evaluation remain unresolved. For example, to 
establish the validity of that which is being measured against some 
outside criterion, the school system would need to identify clearly 
the objectives of that system or to accept clearly identified 
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educational objectives furnished from outside the system. Such 
clearly stated objectives have not been completely specified. 

Many who use norm-referenced evaluation accept an assumption 
that all members of a group should reach or exceed a certam 
homogeneous point and that this point is determined by a 
mathematical group mean. A characteristic of the standardization 
procedure, however, is that one-half of the population will not attain 
that mean. 

A current trend is toward developing curricula that are described 
as sequentially developed according to an ascending order of item 
difficulty within each area of the curriculum. A validation of such a 
daim would rest on the assumptions that the items have varying 
levels of difficulty and that this difficulty level would not interact 
differentially with children being exposed to the sequence. In 
practice either or both assumptions appear to be only partially 
correct. If a criterion-referenced checklist and the areas of the 
curriculum are considered to be arranged in ascending order of 
difficulty, the results of the postmeasure would be expected to show 
almost 100 percent success on curricular objectives to a given level of 
difficulty and then change to almost 100 percent failure beyond that 
point. Theoretically, the change from pass to fail would occur at that 
point on the ascending order of objectives where the objectives that 
have been taught are separated from the balance of the curriculum. 
However, to expect such a result, one would first need to validate the 
sequential difficulty level of the objectives and to assume ^hat the 
difficulty level of each objective interacts nondifferentially witb4he^ 
majority of the pupfls subjected to that curriculum and delivery 
system. This assumption may be unwarranted unless the difficulty 
levels are validated against groups of pupils at varying developmental 
levels, including, probably, retarded and nonretarded pupils. Some 
validity can be attributed to the level of the items in the ascending 
order of difficuhy if success in performing objectives correlates 
highly with the relative step of the objective on the curriculum order 
(from "easy** to "more difficult**) and with the performance of 
different representative groups of pupils. If an instructional program 
emphasizes certain curricular objectives out of sequence, the 
success/fail pattern may be related more to the instructional pattern 
than to the ascending order of difficulty of the items. If the 
objectives aik presented in a highly sequential order, the pass/fail 
ratio may be the result of instruction. Therefore, to validate the 
difficulty leVel of items in the curriculum, one would need to involve 
several groups of children at each designated developmental level and 
to base developmental levels on observations and measures related to 
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the specific developmental level and area of curriculum being 
validated. 

Evaluation of the System of Delivery 

An evaluation of the entire delivery system, or the process needed 
to effect change in the pupil, is necessary to design an evaluation 
model that v^ill adequately assess the effectiveness of the educational 
program for trainable mentally retarded pupils. Within the process 
evaluation design, particular attention will be focused on the 
decision-makhig and implementing capability of the system and on 
the efficiency of communication within the system, 

A major assumption is made that effective decision-making 
capability is ess.'ntial to the effectiveness and efficiency of an 
educational delivery system, A further assumption is made that such 
capability for effective decision making requires adequate communi- 
cation witliin the system. Therefore, the decision-making process and 
the communication process within the system of delivery should be 
appraised critically on a continous basis, 

Implications for Curriculum Development 

The implications for the development of the curriculum are most 
apparent with regard to evaluation of change in the behavior of 
individual pupils and evaluation of the progress made by individual 
pupils toward achieving cunicular objectives. 

The plan for evaluation must grow out of the cunicular objectives; 
that is, the evaluation plan must be written into the curriculum itself. 
The curriculum must be specified in terms of measurable, observable 
objectives and entry levels so that the teachers can effectively utflTze 
tlie results of evaluation in the classroom. The evaluation results 
determine the degree to which the curricular objectives are achieved 
and should enable the teacher, evaluator, or decision maker to 
determine the entry level of the cliild into the curricular sequence. 

How well the curriculum fits the pupil is of primary importance in 
the evaluative procedure. Every pupil in special education programs 
will have individual needs, and additional curricular objectives will be 
necessary to meet these special needs. The additional objectives 
should be considered in the evaluation plan to be used by the teacher 
in the classroom and should be included in the plan for evaluating 
the entire system. 

Program Activities in Evaluating Pupil Progress 

Evaluating pupil progress must be a continuous process. Special 
class teachers, the school psychologist, curriculum consultants, the 
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pupil's parents, and others should make a concerted effort to observe 
and record, on a regular basis, each pupil's achievement or lack of 
progress in the areas that are essential for home management and 
that arc stressed within the special class program. The pupil's 
personal adequacy, social adjustment, emotional and physical devel- 
opment, intellectual capacities, and strengths and weaknesses as they 
relate to practical knowledge and social competencies should receive 
particular consideration. Pupil evaluation should be consistent with 
the program objectives established for each child. Teachers of special 
classes should be especially jponscious of the need to be consistent 
and to evaluate each pupil's progress with respect to the specific 
areas that have been dealt with extensively within the instructional 
program. 

The initial evaluation by the teacher of special classes and 
continuous reevaluation of each pupil assigned to a special class may 
identify medical or psychological aspects of the child's behavior as 
needing further evaluation or study. The overall pupU evaluation will, 
of course, depend to some extent upon the observations and 
recommendations of the school nurse, physician, speech consultant, 
or therapist. The evaluation will depend also upon reports from other 
school personnel; cUnic reports; agency contracts, reports, and 
recommendations; and parent observations and recommendations. 

An evaluation of pupil progress should be based on every available 
educational resource, and every opportunity should be taken to 
obtain information that would be relevant and useful to those 
planning for the puiril's development within his home, school, and 
community. The effectiveness of a teacffing situation and an overall 
instructional program depends to a large extent on a complete 
knowledge of the pupil's problems and his areas of strengths and 
weaknesses. It is important, therefore, for the teacher to have the 
most complete record possible of the pupil's psychological and 
medical data, including his educational and behavioral characteristics. 
A thorough pupil assessment or evaluation should provide some 
indication as to the pupil's present achievement and potential. Such 
an evaluation should also indicate weaknesses that will need specific 
attention with regard to the pupil's level of intellectual functioning, 
mental potential, sensory motor faculties, and general physical 
development within a specific instructional program. Frequent 
parent-teacher conferences should be held to acquaint the parents 
and the teacher with the pupil's abiUty to cope with the various 
situations at home and in school. 

Holding conferences as needed and scheduled is much more 
important than the frequency of parent-teacher conferences and the 
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evaluation of pupils by staff members other than the teachers. 
Provisions should be made, however, so that a parent or teacher can 
exercise his judgment at any time with respect to needed consulta- 
tions or conferences regarding pupil progress. Anecdotal records are 
frequently useful m making recommendations based on observed 
behavior. 

It is extremely important that parents be aware of tlieir child's 
progress. Some effective means of communication must be estab- 
lished and maintained between the home and the school. The 
development of social competencies and skills relevant to self- 
reliance and good work habits; attendance; physical coordination; 
and the pupil's general attitude and behavior under various condi- 
tions are very important areas for training consideration by a teacher 
of special classes. The teacher must keep records of a pupil's progress 
in these areas. The system used for reporting pupil progress should 
first emphasize basic program objectives, such as social living and 
personality development, and then acadeniic growth. The emphasis 
placed on evaluating various areas of the instructional program will 
*y help the parents to realize what the goals are within the program and 
the relative importance of various areas of development. (Further 
information regarding evaluation of special education programs can 
be found in Programs for the Educable Mentally Retarded in Call- 
fornia Public Schools (1974 edition). Chapter 6, "Evaluation of Pro- 
grams for the Educable Mentally Retarded," published by the 
California State Department of Education.) 
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